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„ Summer - Fil, Tueſ 
ITH ſix horſes: on full ſpeed, relays: _ 
VV properly diſpeſed, and an air of the: 
moſt eager. haſte, l fly, accompanied by, 
perſons for whom I have very little regard, 
1 for whom I have no regard at 
; Labandon my deargft friends; I leaye: 
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VVT 
you, you whom I love ſo tenderly : Ah 
why this departure! this hafte! why preis 
to arrive, where I do not wiſh to be}, To 
remove. myſelf, — from whom? — From 
Lord Offory. -Ah! my dear Henrietta, who 
would once have told me, I ſhould ever 
have fled from him? Is. he not the ſame 
b bject, whoſe loſs, I imagined, would have 
| deprived me of life; who, during gwo 
years, was always preſent to my idea, and, 
' . Whom nothing has power to make me for- 
get? I fly, then, that I may not meet thoſe. . 
eyes,. that mine have fought with ſo much 
| pleaſure; where my deſtiny ſeemed wrote, 
and whoſe glance once ruled all the move- 
ments of my foul. Strange alteration ! | 
what different effects are produced by the 
ſame cauſe? Heavpes! what was my ſur- 
prize at ſeeing him! How did his mourn- 
ing, and his air of ' ſorrow ſtrike me! 
How ought his wife to regret the loſs of 
life? What difficulty had J net to turn 
my head at parting! Into what a ſtate 
did that fight! — But, could you conceive 
that he has dared to call at my door, — to 


J am ſtill aſtoniſhed at the ſtep I have 


acted rightly ; I tell my 


— 


LET TER = 8. 3 
| feel it cufficjently 5 IL. ſeek for reaſons to 
applaud myſelt on the part Thave purſued; 
I find them, but it is in my pride only. 5 
experience, my dear, 7 the heart has no 
taſte for thoſe weak lenitives, in which 
our vanity finds ſo much conſolatioon. 
In fine, I am gone: Behold me, fifty: 
miles from London, and yet not dead; aſ- | 
ſure mv Lord Caſtle-Cary of this. In fpite #4 
of his predictions. F did, not faint away at 
the foot of the -firſt beech - the: afflicted. 
Graces have not yet raiſed: for me that 
beautiful tomb in which he already -ſaw 
me laid; Tell him that I do not repent: - 
I can do violence to my ſentiments; Ian 
ſuffer; but I know not how to repent. 
Adieu! my amiable Henrietta! When you 
have told his lordſhip all this, tell Yo bee. 
© that 1 no body emen Jou, ee * 


LETTER A 
| Wedneſday, Sir John Aſtan's 5. 5 | 


r 7E are going to leave a very diſa- 


X grecable houſe, the maſter of which, 
* Rill” mwbre diſagreeable. He is one 
* troubefoe” 1 one is fo > ry | 


3 ; 
_n f : ED 


8 


to meet wih; the Nane of whom „ 
however, too common; one of thoſe men 
who fatigue one by their attention to pleaſe, 
and never ſpeak, but in a ſtrain of tedious 
compliment. He has given us a very 
plentiful, and a very bad ſupper ; ſerved 
up with ſo much ceremony, and ſuch an 
air of preparation, as could not fail of 
e the whole company ſenſible how 
muen trouble they had occaſioned, . - 
Sir John has been married ſix months, 
as you know ; his lady is a young woman, 
Wag lane, pale, fooliſh, proud, with a 
termagant air: a little head, ſet upon a 
thin neck, and an eternal ſheer, without 
the leaſt trace of gaity on her countenance. _ _ 
This couple ſeemed to, es nm well 
| paired 
Sir Harry 1s. very much attached to lady = 
Elizabeth; except my own, I have ſeen 20 
8 brothers ſo obliging. But, as our vii if 
© / nes borrow ſomething from our. tempera- | 
ment, I have diſcovered that he is natural- 
ly attentive and officious; he loves to mix 
in every thing, to make himſelf neceſſary. 
We have already had two or three quar- 
rels: He will ſtifle me in the coach, for 
fear I ſhould get cold; 1het down, the glaſs, iy 
he pulls it up, and 1 again let it down ; he 
makes grave. repreſentations to me on the 
ee I, with all 9 an” . 
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LEITER . 
him my will; he inſiſts; T am obſtinate; 


he gives it up with reluctance; and when 


I have put him into a very bad humour, 
he chides, and 1 recover the liberty of 
breathing. 8 

For Sir James, his character is ſweet- 
neſs, complaiſance, and grace, united to 
gaiety ; he ſpeaks juſt what he ought, he 
expreſſes: himſelf agreeably, and what he 
fays amuſes: Lady Elizabeth is enchanted 
with him: You know how lively her ap- 
probations are; it is happy for her, they 
are not laſting enough to convert e 
ſelves into tenderer ſentiments. 9 
I endeavour to buſy myſelf about others, 
that I may drive away thols woes which 
bring me back. to myſelf, Sometimes 1 


flatter myſelf that I no longer love; that I 
what I fel at ſeeing my lord Offery was = Ol] 


more owing to hatred, than to a ſofter paſ- 
ſion.— I hate him, perhaps, — Ah! why 
ſhould: I not hate him ? hope at leaſt, 


. ſhall become calm enough to ſee 


him, to ſpeak to him, to treat him with + 


the moſt mortifying diſdain.---O, no 
will never ſpeak to him, will never fee him. 
Here is Sir Harry, he teaſes me, he will 


not wait; this 1 is one of his faults; not the 


£ teaſt patjence. Adieu! love me, love me 
85 780 know Jou are beloved by r me. 
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_ Thurſday, Lord Danby's. 
Write to you, from the moſt agreeable. 
1 place, perhaps, in nature: From my 
window I have a view of the woods, wa- 
ters, meadows, the moſt beautiful land- 
ſcape imaginable : Every thing expreſles 
calmneſs and tranquillity :, This ſmiling a- 
bode, is an image of the ſoft peace, which 
reigns in the ſou} of the ſage who inhabits 
it. This amiable dwelling carries one in- 
ſenſibly to reflect; to retire into one's ſelf; 
but one cannot at all times reliſh this kind 
of retreat; one may find in the receſſes gf 
the heart, more importunate purſuers than 
thoſe from whom ſolitude delivers us. 
Lord Danby received us perfectly well; 
could one imagine a man like him would 
not think retirement a misfortune? It is 
rare, very rare, my dear, that perſons born 
in a high rank, educated in the hurry of 
the world, in the toilſome inactivity of a 
court, can find in themſelves the reſources 
againſt laſſitude. The remembrance of 
the paſt, often offers nothing to their viex 
but a chain of follies and weak neſſes, at 
ſeen in cold blood, appear in their true co- 
lour. One muſt have all my Lord Danby's 
„ virtues 


Fl 


L ET BE II. + 5x 
virtues, to find. the examination of one's 
own heart a pleaſing employment. 
I have found out, that Sir Harry is as 
curious as he is attentive: He ſtopped our 
women an hour, to aſk a thouſand queſti- 
ons of Betty: He has remarked the ſighs - 
that eſcape me, he fancies there is a ſecret 
in one of my boxes, he has offered her ten 
guineas to aſſure him of it. He is aſtoniſu- 
ed that I write to you every day; he can- 
not conceive the reaſon of 0 regular a cor- - 
reſpondence. Is it really to you I write? 
What think you of theſe impertinent en- 
quiries? they coſt me twelve guineas, for. 
1 fancy bought to reward Betty's fidelity, 
of fear, Agen r N fne might 8 
14. 5 
The nan tows not whit he would Sf 
have, he wearies me, he diſpleaſes me. : 
I believe really, he intends, —— Ah! how 
odious would he then be to me.—Don't 1 
ſee him Heaven! what a look l. He 
certainly divines I am ſpeaking of him. It 
is my letter which puts him into this ill hu- 
mour.— - n you, Sir Harry, I ſhall 
write every ay, therefore be ſo good to 
uſe yourſelf to it. But his ſiſter comes, 1 
muſt leave you; my dear friend Adieu! . 
tell my Lord ee 1 = not t for: 
get W . | 
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ons, marries her dependants, treats the 
moſt trifliag affairs * makes 
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Sy From the Manſion of Sir George Howard, 


your humble adorer. = 


] Evngratulate you, my Henrietta, on ſo 
obſtinately refuſing to become the miſ- 


tre of this ſavage habitation, Miſs Bid- 


dulph, who, upon your refuſal has accept- 


ed the heart, the hand, and the whole im- 


> 


an important buſineſs of the leaſt thing in 


Let ug, however, ſee a little nearer this 
ppy: woman, this woman, who will 


hap 
laugh till her laſt hour: If ſhe laughs, my 
dear, we ſhould weep, we, who. ſo little 


8 reſemble 


reſemble her. We ſhould als it ſtrange, 
if this notable woman had more merit 
than we; it is, however, certain, ſhe has 
more happineſs. Her life is ſimple and 
uniform; but ſhe is quiet and uſeful ; to 
morrow will produce no painfub change in 
her ſituation; her ſoul is always open to 
the impreſſion of pleaſure. But what plea- 
' ſure, you will ſay? Ah! my dear Henri- 
etta, are there, then, ſo many kinds? A 
long ſtudy of ourſelves, reaſon, and knoy- 


ledge, do they render us more happy? I _ 


know not what idea others have of this 
light we call underſtanding ; it appears to 
my imagination. like a torch, which the 


firſt breath of air may extinguiſh It 8 f 


brightens the darkneſs a little, but does 
not half diflipate it; its weak 
ficient to ſhew us, that we walk on the 


| edge of a precipice, but not to point out 


the ſlippery path where our feet may fail 


üght is ſu. 


us; we fall, my dear, and when at tge 


bottom of the 2 have the advantage 
of reflecting that if we had ſeen clearer, | 
we had not been there. 


Jam not abſolutely unhappy: I begin al 


to believe, that the misfortunes we bring 
on. ourſelves,. are eaſter ta ſupport than 


a thoſe we owe to others. A kind of, I-know | |: 


not what. fecret-emotionallifts us to ſupport 
ens I wiſh it may not W A- 
| eu ! 


0 8 
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dieu! my amiable friend! how does 


Lord Caſtle. Cary in my abſence? I am no 
longer preſent to make. np your quarrels, 


therefore you ought to engage in them the 
ſeldomer. When he vexes you a little, 
remember he is my relation, and my friend : 
He has many eſtimable qualities, he is 
worthy of your heart,---If, however, there 
is a man in the world, worthy the tender- 
neſs of woman, who thinks juſtly, . 


LLC STS LS SS 
_ Saturday, Mortimer-houſe. 


W E are now, my dear Henrietta, at a 
moſt delightful ſeat; during two 


months, gaiety has preſided here: It be- 


longs to a widow, ſcarce twenty. En- 
chanted with her new ſtate, ſhe comes to 


| Paſs the year of her mourning here, only 


to meditate in peace on her future choice, 


when decency will permit her to make her- 


ſelf- amends for what ſhe ſuffered with an 
old huſband, whom ſhe hated with all her 


heart. She has the .moſt beautiful face 


you can conceive, a fine height, an air of 


' Ggniry, and a mol eogaging ſincerity; in 


giving an account of her ſufferings, ſhe 


ſcarce can ſmother her laughter. The old 


„ - lord 
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LET-TER Vs 11 
lord was jealous, and ſhe could have over- 
reach'd him, ſhe could. — This agreeable 
filly creature has juſt as much ſenſe, as is 
neceſſary to amuſe herſelf, and to pleaſe. 
Miſs Annabella, her ſiſter, is a very dif- 
ferent creature: Was neyer out of this 
magnificent ſeat, where ſhe has always 


lived with her father only. Her figure is 


noble, and intereſting, her air ſweet and 

delicate; ſhe has a great deal of breeding, 
and more ſentiment. She wants nothing, 
in ſhort, but knowledge of the world; but 
if ſhe has not all the graces which that be- 


ſows, ſhe is free from the vices to which 


it leads; vices, which, it is ſo difficult to 


avoid in polite circles, where they have 


found the contemptible art of forgiving 


mutually every defect of the heart. I am 
always enraged, when I hear this criminal 
indulgence, honoured with the name of 
ſoftneſs of manners, knowledge of hu- 


man nature, and a condeſcenſion indiſpen- 
ſable in ſociety. O! this Sir Harry ;—he 
is inſupportable; every thing dilpleaſes 
him---I thought him of a more equal tem- 
per: People muſt be very amiable to ap- 
pear ſo to thoſe who ſee them every day, 
I am out of patience with him; he adviſes 
me to throw away a noſegay that Sir James 
has gathered himfelf, and has juſt given 
me; Sir Harry has not breathed ſince 1 
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SETTER. 


have had it; he brings me twenty exam- 
ples of illneſs, occaſioned by the too ſtrong 


perfume of Jonquills ; he aſſures me they 
are very bad for the head. As I ſee his 


impertinent jealouſy, I ſhall keep the noſe- 
gay ; I would keep it, if it gave me a 


thouſand headachs. I ſhall be at Wincheſ- 


ter to-morrow, I ſhall find your letters 
there, it is the only pleaſure I promiſe my- 


ſelfl. Adieu! My tendereſt reſpects to my 
Lord Caſtle-Cary. 
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LETTER VI. 


Sunday, Wincheſter. 
1 Received your letters, as ſoon as I arri- 


ved here; you cannot doubt, my dear 


Henrietta, of the ſincere pleaſure I felt in 
Teading them. Every moment of my life, 


your friendſhip has been dear to me: for 
a long time my heart was ſatisfied with it: 


How happy was J then ! If my foul is now 
poſſeſſed, too feelingly poſſeſſed, by leſs vo- 
luntary, and more tumultuous ſentiments, 


believe me, they have not weakened that 
tender and ſolid affection, which attaches 


me to you : The amiable qualities, which 
gave birth to this friendſhip, owe nothing 
5 | to 
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to illuſion; can either time or abſence 
deſtroy it. 5 

My firmneſs aſtoniſhes you. Ah! my 
good God! This effort, which you ad- 
mire, would, if I was able to examine it 
without paſſion, loſe much of the value we 
both ſet upon it. What is it that I facri- 
fice? Of what good do I deprive myſelf? 


Of the ſweetneſs, perhaps, of being again 


deceived! But can I abandon myſelf to 
this pleaſure, when J have loſt that of de- 
ceiving myſelf? 

You bid me pardon my Lord Offory, or 
think no more of him. Pardon him? Ah! 
never! think no more of him! I think of 


him certainly as little as I can; I no longer 


think of him with pleaſure : I no longer 
think of him with regret SET think of 
him,—Alas ! my dear! becauſe it is impoſ- 
ſible for me not to think of him. Remem- 


brance will not leave us; we fancy we loſe 


it in the world, but a moment of ſolitude 
reſtores all its force, which diſſipation ſeem- 


ed to have taken away. When alone, that 
| idea, once ſo dear to me, is ever preſent to 


my imagination; I ſee again that form. 
How did the ſoul, which, I believed, ani- 


mated that ungrateful man, embelliſh all 


his features! What a perfect creature did: 
it offer to my eyes! Ah! why, why, has 
it torn _ the amiable veil which hid his 

B 2 vices, 
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LET TER WW | 

vices, and his falſhood, from me? 80 
much candor in that countenance, and ſo 
much perfidy, ſo much ingratitude, in that 
heart! Oh! that he is not as noble, as 


' generous as I believed him ?—Yes, my 


greateſt misfortune is, being forced to deſ- 
piſe him. Adieu! my good, my beloved 
friend? I am not in a ſtate to reply to all 
you aſk—How weak am I ftil!—Ought 


I to ſpeak of him II can fly him, re- 


nounce, hate, deteſt him: But to forget 
him.—Alas! I cannot forget him. 


FFF 


LET TER VI 


Wedneſday, Wincheſter. 
1 Have this inſtant received a letter from 


1 Lord Caſtle-Cary, which he certain- 
ly has not communicated to you. He 


treats my flight, as a piece of female cun- 
ning; he does not abſolutely tell me ſo, 
but that is what he would ſay. He thinks 
my intention is to mortify poor Lord Oſſo- 
ry, to try him, to make him miſerable, 


and at laſt to pardon him. The idea which 
he has of my deſigns, does not give me a 
high opinion of the manner in which he 
himſelf pardons. Let this ſuffice, till Tam 


in a humour to anſwer him, I ſhould, in- 


deed, 
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deed, deſpiſe myſelf, if I was capable of fo 
low an artifice; if believing I could for- 
ive him—forgive him, Henrietta! —if I 


could, and had the cruelty to make him 


wait for my forgiveneſs, and to play with 
the ſuſpence of a man, that I meant to 
make 3 I ſhould deſpiſe myfelf in- 


deed. No, my dear Henrietta, I will ne- 


ver oblige any one to purchale a benefit I 
intend them. Either I know myſelf very 
ill, or it is not in my nature to pardon him. 
I ſhould promiſe it in vain. The forrows [ 


- have felt, are for ever engraven on my 


memory: I am very far from deſiring it 
ſhould be in my power, to inflict an equal 
ſhare of miſery on him; my hatred is as 


generous as my friendſhip was tender: 1 
ſhall confine its effects to flying the pre- 


ſence of the ingrate. My Lord Caſtle-Ca- 
Ty pretends, that all reſentment ought to 
yield to a ſincere repentance. With my 
inferiors, I will govern myſelf by this max- 
im, but never with my friends. But, my 
dear, it will not be ufeleſs to make a little 
remark here: It is, that men only eſtabliſh. 

this principle, in hopes to take advantage 
of it: Accuſtom yourſelf to think, with 

my Lord Caftle-Cary, that repentance ef- 
faces all faults, and depend on it, he will- 
provide himſelf of ſufficient occaſions to 


repent, His letter diſpleaſes me, J con- 


B 2: feſs : 


Lord Caſtle-Cary is very ſingular to expect 


16 LETT ER VI. 


feſs : I renounce his approbation : It would 
coſt me too dear, If I muſt buy it by a 
weakneſs, which would degrade me in my 
own eyes: I have always regarded as the 
greateſt of all misfortunes, the loſs of one's 
own good opinion: One may enjoy the eſ- 
teem of others, without deſerving it. We 
may owe it to diſſimulation; but what 
muſt become of our internal peace, When 
we can no longer eſteem ourſelves? My 
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T ſhould ſubmit to his deciſion, in an affair 
of which he knows fo little. Reprimand A 
him, reprimand him heartily, 1 beg of 
"YOU... : 
CCC ie 0 ihe ee ee ee ene 
DUET TER Vt. : 
x . Tueſday, Wincheſter. 
* OU aſk me, how I ſpend*my time, 
with whom I am, and who, of my 
preſent companions are moſt agreeable to 
me. Alas! I am weary of myſelf; I am 
with all the world, and no-body pleaſes 
me enough to engage my attention. We 
are here, fifteen or ſixteen of us from 
London, without counting the neighbour- 
ing people of faſhion, of whom the houſe is 
e | always 
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always full. This continual ned rather 
diſtracts than amuſes me. 


Lord Wilton has a violent paſſion for 
the fine arts: He has laboured hard to ac- 
quire them, but nature has denied him 
the talents which bring them into view, and 
that taſte, which only can give them per- 


tection, With a ſtrong voice, he ſings diſ- 


agreeably ; and dances with a bad grace, 


though induſtriouſly exact in the ſteps. He 


deſigns correctly, paints little ſcreens which 
are neither pretty nor ugly; and makes de- 
teſtable verſes with great facility. Every 
day gives birth to a thouſand couplets, 
and madrigals, in which == Venus, 


Hiebe, all Olympus, find themiglves, whe- 
ther they will or no, at the feet of the ter- 


reſtrial divinities of the caſtle. —<You aſ- 


_ ſame, when you arrive, the name which 
'Rhyme is pleaſed to confer on you. As to 


the reſt, my Lord is a worthy man ; I do 
not believe he has a fault, except that of 
deſiring to be what he is not. Born with 
ſimplicity, courteſy, and a moderate un- 
deritanding, if he had not pretended to ſu- 
feriority, he had eſcaped the mortification 
of ſeeing himſelf ridiculous. —His lady 


But (ome- body comes. Who is it? — Ah! 


who can it be but Sir Harry But who 
has ſubjected me to Sir Harry's importu- 


_ nities ? Why muſt I ſuffer them ? What 


right 


mm CETTES nm. 


right has he to weary me thus? Ah! my 
dear Henrietta, what enemy to the human 
race; invented that falſhood, which, un- 
der the name of politeneſs, commands 
our civthties, and forces us. to conſtrain 
ourſelves ?— This troubleſome creature 
gets admittance into my cloſer ; inſenſibly 
he gains ground ; he is always at my fide. 
lie almoſt reads what I am writing. —l1 
wiſh he read this, to teach him.—I conti- 
nue writing on purpoſe.—Sir Harry, be ſc 
obliging, give me leave.—He bows, ſighs, 
and ſtays; he ſtays indeed. In the hu- 
.mour I am in, L wiſts he would ſpeak, that 
he would tell me, he loves me.—I would 
give a thouſand guineas, he would make 
that confeſſion.— Since my ill ſtars ill fix 
me here, I muſt leave you. =_ 


TUESDAY NIGHT. 
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As I was going to tell you this morning, 
Lady Wilton is very amiable; ſhe thinks 
juſtly, behaves with decorum, and with- 
out affectation ; ſhe is handſome, well 
made; by her bloom, one would imagine 
her younger than Lady Elizabeth her filter. 
She loves her lord, fees his weak fide, ne- 
ver laughs at it herſelf: and by her ſerious 
air, prevents others from rallying him. De- 
vout towards God, ſhe ſerves him with- 
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out oſtentation; ſevere to herſelf, complai- 
ſant to her friends, eaſy and gentle to all 
the world, ſhe claims little attention, but 
attracts the higheſt, and poſſeſſes the reſ- 
pect and ſincere admiration. of all who 
know her. 8 its 

We have here the new counteſs of Rane- 
lagh, a little giddy-brain, who loves no- 
thing but noiſe and play; She is pretty, 
but without character: How diſagreeable 
a ſtate! I have obſerved, that this ſpecies 
of people adopt the faults of every body 
they converſe witn. << SAI : 

But ſhe, who pretends to the glory of 
eclipting all, of conquering all hearts, is 
the beautiful counteſs of Southampton; 

always lovely, lovely from morning till 
night, ever in the attitude of ſitting for 
her picture, ſne thinks of nothing but how 
to appear moſt beautiful, and talks of no- 

thing but the effects of her charms. If a- 

ny man addreſſes his converſation to her, 
ſne is ſo convinced he is going to make her 

a compliment, that an air of thanks pre- 

cedes her attention to what he is to ſay. 

All our ladies are buſied in rallying her; 

in ſpite of every thing they can ſay, the 
= counteſs pleaſes all eyes, but, ſhe pleaſes 
= the eyes only. | 555 

= We have Sir William Manly, gay, a- 
a greeable, ſimple, plain; a true Engliſn- 
= man, 


20 LIE TT ER VII. 7 
man, attached to the manners, to the 
| laws, to the cuſtoms of his country. He | 
is of a very ancient family, but little diſ- 
tinguiſhed by court favour ; and, thinks 
his birth infinitely preferable to new, tho' 
higher titles. Poſſeſſor of the fineſt eſtate 
in the county, he lives in the midſt of his 
dependants, like a tender father, ſurround- 
ed by his children, who adore him; with- 
out ever thinking he is above them, ex- 
cept when his ſuperiority can remove their 
miſeries, or procure them any advantages. 
In the commiſſion of the peace for a large 
cbunty, he has laboured to inſtru him- 
{elf in what ſo many others neglect, the 
duties of this truſt, and joins knowledge 
to the moſt equitable integrity. This is a. 
man, my dear, and the only one here, 
who deſerves that appellation. 1 
But the idol of all our ladies, is Sydney, 
the youngeſt of thoſe Sydney's you are ac- BS 
quainted with: He is a young baronet, 
not very rich, but infinitely proud not- 
withftanding : he is tall, well made, has 
the fineſt hair in the World, admirable 
teeth, ſome wit, very little ſenſe, and a 
great deal of trifling jargon. He knows 
nothing, talks of every thing, lies with 
impudence; is knowing in dogs, horſes, 
baubles, deſpiſes every body, admires _ 
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ſelf ſincerly, decides without ceaſing, tires 
people of taſte, ſhines amongſt fools, and 
paſſes here for a charming fellow: Adieu! 
my deareſt friend] I embrace my Lord 
Caſtle- SR though 1 do nat pardon 


him. 


BOS USPHELER = 
LETTER IX 


118 78 Wedneſday, Wincheſies, 


V have brought me two of your 

letters; I ought to have received 
them yeſterday J vas very uneaſy ahaut 
them: Sir Harry thought they-muſt haue 
been forgot, he went ſeven miles to en- 
quire for them; I believe I have: a bad 
heart, for I am angry at- having this obli⸗ 
gation to him. 5 

What you tell me of the 


Wal 


tween Sir Charles and Lady. Selby, appeats 


to me incredible. What? that lover, 
ſo paſſionate who adored her, who cauld 
not live without ſeeing her, and who 
threatened in bis jealous: furies, te ſtah 
himſelf before her eyes 2 he has quitted 
her, and with that unconcernedneſs, that 


eclat, without troubling himſelf either 


about her, or the world. Happy men 
what advantage does difference of educs- 
tion, 


= LETTER AIX 


tion, prejudice, and cuſtom, give to that 


daring ſex, who bluſh at nothing, ſay and 


do whatever they pleaſe! what arts will 
man not practiſe, when impelled by inte- 
reſt, or by pride! He cringes at our feet, 


without being aſhamed ; our ſcorn does | 


not abaſe him, our diſdain cannot repulſe 
him: Mean when he deſires, inſolent when 
he hopes, ungrateful when he has obtain- 
ed. Supple, and inſinuating ſerpent; who, 
like that in Milton, takeſt every form, try- 
eſt every art to engage our attention; and 
then conveyeſt thyſelf from the ſnare thou 
haſt ſpread for us Poor Lady Selby! 
How I pity her! How bitter is it to be 
abandoned! Ah! my dear Henrietta 


with what levity you ſpeak of her ſituati- 


on ! If you had ever felt that tormenting 
miſery. May you never feel it !— 
This relation has recalled to my memory 
thoſe hours when my erring heart 
But I will think of it no more. 


Have I told you that we have here the } 
famous Counteſs of Sunderland, ſo beauti- WM 


ful, ſo indifferent, ſo beloved, and ſo eſ- 
teemed, not only in England, but in the 
northern courts, of which ſhe was the ad- 
miration? ſhe is near forty, and does not 


15 appear thirty? I cannot better paint her to 
you, than by ſending you the copy of a 


letter ſhe wrote to Sir Willam Manly : 15 
| 18S 
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has preſerved it carefully ever ſince he re- 


ceived it, which is thirteen years. He has 
traced the outlines of it to me, which has 
given me a great deſire to ſee it, and he 
has promiſed me to ſend for the box in 
which it is kept. This letter, he ſays, 
perfectly characteriſes the Counteſs. He 
was in love with her, and cannot ſee her 
even now, without emotion. He had wrote 
her a declaration of love, andit 1s her an- 
fwer to that declaration, which I am to 
fee. As ſoon as I have this wonderful 
epiſtle, I will communicate it to you. 
Adieu! my charming friend. | 
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| Thurſday, Wincheſter. 
F OU are cruelly exact, my dear Henri- 
etta: You promiſed me not to men- 
tion Lord Offory, and you keep your word, 
with a punctuality that I admire. I did 
not wiſh vou ſhould entertain me with his 
tentiments, with my own, or the caprice 


_ which brings him back to me: But, to 


leave me in ignorance, whether he is yet in 
London, whether he intends ſtaying there, 


what he is doing, whether he endea- 
vours to fee my Lord Caſtle-Cary ; this 


C | 18 


24 N 
js hard, ves, very hard, indeed. It is 
ſometimes kind to fail a little in complying 
with one's requeſt—— But why this vain 
curioſity ?!— — What intereſt have I ? | 
Perſevere.— Tell me nothing of him, 
my temper is grown very bad, every thing 
diſpleaſes me: Sir Harry makes this place 
diſagreeable to me; he beſets me, he 
fatigues me, wherever I turn I ſee only 
him; he follows me, he meets me every 
where. Scarce am I a moment in my clo- 
ſet, before he enters with an air of ſome 
important buſineſs: You would ſuppoſe, 
by his looks, ſomething very intereſting 
brought him there, he has nothing to ſay 
to me, but perhaps, to bid me good- 
 morrow. He goes out, he comes back, 
he ſeems diſturbed, he takes out of Betty's 
hands, whatever ſhe was going to bring 
me, diſorders my books, throws them 
down, aſks me for tea, goes away with- 
out drinking it; returns to tell me he is 
ill, overwhelmed with anguiſh, that he is 
dying. He walks with his arms acroſs, 
ſighs, groans, does not die, and exhauſts 
my patience to that degree, that I find it 
difficult to behave to him with politeneſs. | 
How I hate love! How I hate all who en- 
tertain the cruel deſign of inſpiring me 
with it!——Sir James deſires a moment's. 
converſation with, me : He has formed a 
| | project, 


project, he ſays, Which he will ſubmit to 
my deciſion: He regards me with an air 
that—He ſpeaks to me with ſuch a loud 
tone of voice—What can he have to ſay to 
me -I have one obligation to Lord 
Oſſory, the remembrance of him will be 
my preſervative, my eternal preſervative, 
againſt all his ſex. Who can appear atni- 
able to me, after my Lord 010 y? Who 
can inſpire me with confidence, when my 
Lord Offory has deceived me? How differ- 
ent are all I ſee from him? But my 
dear, I muſt think no more of him.—Alas! 
how difficult/is'it to forget him. 

J encloſe the letter I promiſed you: Sir 
William has allowed me to take a copy; 
2 will have the goodneſs to ſend it me 


To Sir W 1LLIA M M AN 5 


My eſteem for Sir William Manly, en- 
gages me to explain myſelf to him, with a 
freedom, which I ſhould, perhaps, diſpenſe 
with myſelf, from uſing to another. You 
are amiable, well made, modeſt ; you ap- 
Pear prudent, and I believe you diſereet. 
So many perfections, if you join conftan- 
ey to them, will render the woman who 
loves you, happy. They would juſtify her 
choice in her own eyes, as well as in 

C2 of. 


a LETPERIS 
of others: An uncommon advantage, 


which would determine me in your favour, 


if love was a ſentiment to which I choſe to 
give up my heart. My reaſons for avoid- 
ing this paſſion, are not founded on thoſe 
prejudices, which have for a long time 
loſt much of their influence: The preſent 
cuſtom allows me to have a lover, and, 
perhaps, I ſhould not efteem myſelf leſs, 
if my taſte led me to admit one. What 
I owe to my Lord Sunderland, would, 
however, reſtrain me ; if he had the gene- 


Tolity to think our promiſes were mutual. 


He neglected me at a time when the ſlight- 


eſt complaiſance would have engaged my 


moſt tender attachment : I ſincerly thank 
him, for leaving me to that indifference, 
which he deſerves I ſhould feel for him: Ir 


is extreme, he knows it, and if I do not 


give publick marks of it, it is only from re- 
gard to myſelf, not thinking it decent to 


thew contempt for the man, whoſe name 


bear, | | 
Left to my own reflections, I have long 
made it my employment to conſider with 
a philoſophic attention, the world, the 
different ſeaſons of human life; the du- 
ration, or to ſpeak with more propriety, 
the perpetual viciſſitude, of all ſublunary 


things. My moſt ſerious ſtudy has been 


to examine the virtues, and the failings of 
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; my own ſex; I have endeavoured to diſ- 


cover the guides which are given ns, to 


lead us ſafely through the difficult paths in 


which we tread. I Rave feen, Sir William, 


that coquetry, weakneſs, and pride, are 
the portion of both ſexes z but particularly 
of my own. To pride, well unde 

and turned'towards' its nobleſtiobje&, Wo- 
men owe their virtue. Coquetry, in juft 
bounds, makes them agreeable; weakneſs 
makes ſome wretched,” and others eon- 
temptible. Our taſte ranks us indiſpen- 


ſably in one of theſe claſſes ; mine has de- 


ich! for me, pride is my choice. Thoſe 
who eſteem nothing but the frivolous ad- 
vantage of being lovely, paſs one part of 
their lives, in àpplauding thernſewes on 
their charms, and the other in lamenting 


their loſs. What a ridiculous part does a 


coquet play, when ſhe has no longer thoſe 
attractions ſhe” would ſtill be thought to 
poſleſs! Weak women are to be pitied'; 
the ſenſibility of their hearts, is a fock on 
which their reaſon is ſhipwreeked: Too 
often they preſerve the habit of loving, 
long after they have loſt my Een to 
pleaſe; They become the jeſt ef young 
ingrates, who addreſs, ns and ex- 
poſe them ff 1 e e als infa- 
W {ALON . 
i "7 1 pid 


K MI. 
Pride has none of theſe inconveniencies 3 
ſhe enjoys the paſt, the preſent, and the 
future; has always the ſame plealures, 
age cannot deſtroy them; ſhe. loves and 
admires herſelf for ever. Is one not happi- 
pier, Sir William, in indulging a ſentiment, 
which one is certain, will always be pleaſ- 
ing, than in giving way to thoſe which 
captivate our wills, and make our happi- 
neſs depend on the caprice and inconſtancy 
of others? In whatever light my choice 
may appear to you, believe that nothing 
can make me renounce it. If my friend- 
hip is dear to you, abandon for ever, the 
uſeleſs deſign of troubling the ſweetneſs of 
my life; and by a conduct conformable to 
my principles, render yourſelf worthy of _ 


my confidence and my eſteem. 


Behold here a woman, who is the object . 
of univerſal eſteem, and reſpect: And f 

Wherefore? Becauſe ſhe has loved herſelf 
to ſuch a degree, as to leave no room for 
the love of any other being. She has ex- 

_cited the admiration of all the, world, but I 
ſhe has made the happineſs of no- body, 1 
polſibly not even of herſelf. To oppoſe n 

continually, that tender inclination, which 1 

Carries us To what, my dear! To lament l 
one day, the loſs of a bſeſſing Which -: 
one moment may change into the bittereſt G 
anguiſh, Is tenderneſs then, ſo eſtimibie? 7 


Are 
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Are its pleaſures great enough, to recom- 


penſe the pangs with which its loſs over- 
whelms us? I know not whether I ſee 
the Counteſs's virtues, and her reaſoning, 


in a juſt light: But, her claſs of weak 


women, ſeems to me, that of good 
hearts. 
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Friday, Wincheſter. 


O W ! my dear Henrietta! he is gone! 
They know not whither ! You fear he 
is in France. — And why fear it!--- Ah! 
whether he ſtays, or goes abroad, what is 
it to me ?- What 1ntereſt ought I to take 
in it ?---He is dead to me.---Yet it is fweet 


— 


however, to think he lives for no other 
than myſelf. 4 | 


I am afflifted, my dear friend; I know 
not what I would have: Diſguſt and inſi- 
pidity are diffuſed around me; the man- 


ner of living here wearies me, without diſ- 
lpating my chagrin. Ruinous gaming, 


long repaſts, a great deal of muſic, little 
repoſe, continual noiſe, none of thoſe _ 
calm delights I promifed myſelf in the 


country, --- You are ſure, my Lord Offory 


is no longer in town, yet, if his family is 
there, 


bern 


there, — one old ſuppoſe, —In France? — 
Why in France? — The Marchioneſs of 
Dorcheſter, whom he once loved is juſt 
gone thither. Perhaps, his paſſion for her | 
is revived. — does my Lord Caſtle-Cary 

hide nothing from you! The manner in 
which he writes to me, gives me ſuſpicions. 


Ah! what is all this to me? Why do! 


torment myſelf? Lady Elizabeth begs you 
will ſend her a white Domino, very gen- 
ceel, that is, very much: adorned. Send 
me one alſo; let it be, —my God, whate- 
ver you pleaſe: It is for a maſquerade, 
that my Lord Wilton is to give: One is 
fatigued with pleaſures here. To go away 
without ſeeing Lord Caſtle Cary, without 
endeavouring to be acquainted with you, 
to ſpeak to you, not to ſtrive to find out 
where I am, to know from my(elf! 

Strange, inconceivable creature! He ap- 
peared full of ardour : He * could not live 
without ſeeing me again, without appealing 


me. To recover his heart or to die,” ſaid 


he to Betty, the day that ſhe came, all in 
tears, to beg I would receive his viſit, and 


hear him! And yet he is gone! He is 


ne! my dear, and has not ſeen my Lord 
Caſtle-Cary. Where-ever he is, I wiſh him 
all the happinets I defire for myſelf, But 


why; necuſe me of cruelty, and reproach - 


me. tor his departure? Ah! my dear Hen- 
rietta ! 


* 
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rietta! You love Lord Caſtle-Cary more 


than you imagine! You adopt his fille, 


without perceiving it. Adieu! Here is 
Sir Harry : I am very proper at preſent to 


_ converſe with him. 
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Saturday, Wincheſter. 


AM weary to death of this place, my 


dear. How do I already regret your 
cloſet, my own, the ſweetneſs of thoſe con- 
verſations which an unbounded confidence 


rendered ſo animated, thoſe ſimple amuſe- 
ments, thoſe hours ſo uſefully paſt in read- 


ing. If chagrin ſometimes broke in upon 
our tranquillity, at leaſt coldneſs never found 
a place in our hearts. One ſeems free 


here, and yet conſtraint is hid under that 


ſeeming liberty : Every one has the free- 


dom of doing what he will, but not of 


ſpeaking what he thinks. How little ſa- 
tisfaction does the great world, that bril- 


liant ſociety, called good company, give to 
thoſe who examine it attentively! It is nei- 


ther taſte nor the heart, nor even the hope 


of pleaſure, which draws NG theſe 
fantaſtical beings, born to poſſeſs much, to 
deſire more, and to enjoy nothing. They 


ſeek 


* 
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ſeek each other, without being impelled 
by affection; they meet without being 
pleaſed, and part without regret, What 
15 It then, which unites them? Equality of 
rank, and of fortune, cuſtom, wearineſs 
of themſelves ; that neceſſity of diſſipation, 
which they feel perpetually, and which 
ſeems attached to greatneſs, riches, and 
ſplendor; in ſhort, to all thoſe goods, 
which Heaven has not equally diſtributed 
to all its creatures, 5 
What bonds, my dear, and what friends 
for a heart like mine! Little accuſtomed 
to diſguiſe my ſentiments, what pleaſure 
can I find amongft thoſe to whom I cannot 
avow them, without reſerve ? One muſt 
be in a very happy ſituation to amuſe one's 
ſelf with thofe, for whom one has no ten- 
dernefs ; but I am too full of reflection: 
I weary you, perhaps. Adieu! in whatever 
humour I am, I love you always; yes, 
with all my heart, 8 
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Sunday, Wincheſter. 


WO of your letters!---He is not come 
back.---They know not where he is 
One from my Lord Caſtle-Cary.——He. 
tells me nothing; but he chides me, and 
in a ſtyle, that he would have me take for 

that of friendſhip---for that of reaſon---T 
will certainly anſwer him. He complains. 
to me of the little complaiſance you ſhew 
him : Why, my dear Henrietta, have you. 
not told him what you know of me, what. 

I conſented - you ſhould communicate; to. 
him? You will not let this man ſee to 
what an exceſs another has been beloved. 
The excuſe is diſobliging? is he then to 
blame for being angry ? None bj he 
moſt eſteemed. friend, I have a kind of 
repugnance to confeſs to him my weak- 
neſſes. I will, however, tell him all: he 
will at leaſt be convinced, that thoſe ca- l 
prices with which our ſex is reproached, i 
have no ſhare in my reſentment. You are 
not upon good terms with Sir Harry; it is "if 
a misfortune I cannot hide from you : he 
aſked me yeſterday, why you had deferred 
your marriage with Lord Caſtle-Cary till 
ſummer: 


off PR" 
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ſummer : I told him you choſe to wait your 


Uncle's return, who was to come back | 


at that time from his embaſſy. A quarter 
of an hour after he repeated the ſame queſ- 
tion, and | made him exactly the ſame re- 
ply. © Cruel woman,” he exclaimed, * to 


impoſe ſo hard a condition! —— If was lb 


Caſtle-Cary.”—— If you was, fir ? ſaid I, 

e believe.”---You believe p hope 
your ladyſhip is not offended.” ---But pray, 
if you were Caſtle- Cary? —“ I dare not 
ſpeak ; I have the unhappineſs to diſ- 
pleaſe you,--- to be troubleſome to you, 


notwithſtanding, Madam“ - Upon this, he 


roſe from his ſeat, took Heaven to witneſs 
to I know not what, walked about very 
faſt, began a converſation with himſelf, 
and all this with an air ſo gloomy, ſo af | 
flicted, ſo melancholy.---And has remained 
ever ſince ſo diſconcerted---But here he | 
comes more ſad, more indiſpoſed, more 
dying, than ever: He brings me ſome 


pamphlets, I am ſure they are worth no- 
3 even before 1 ſee them. 


LET: 
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Monday, Wincheſter, 


Write this poſt to Lord Caſtle- Cary, 
1 and give him that detail he could not 


: obtain from you. His long friendſhip for 
my Lord Otlory perſuades him, that the 


ulage of which I complain, cannot be un- 
pardonable. I flatter myſelf, he will judge 


WF otherwiſe ; he ſhall no longer at leaſt, have 
an excuſe for tiring me with common-place 
arguments. To tell you the truth, my 


dear Henrietta, I would on no account, 


W that any other perſon ſhould fee this hiſto- 


ry; it appears to me a diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtance 'to have one, and if I was to 
think ſeriouſly, I ſhould probably deſtroy 


3 | this. I ſpent part of the night in writing 


it; I cannot expreſs to you how much this 


Y employmet has diſordered me. As ſoon 


as Lord Caſtle-Cary has read this pacquet, 


do me the favour to burn it. I cannot an- 
W wer your letter; you were very gay, m 


dear, when you wrote it; I am not enough 


8 To 


po at preſent to reply. 
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To Lord CAST L E- C AR V. 


NO, my Lord, I have not that ſpirit of 
obſtinacy, which could lead me to afflict 
mylelf, that another may ſhare in my 
Pains ; but J have that noble firmneſs, 
which diſtinguiſhes generous minds from | 
_ thoſe mean ſouls, always ready to receive 
any impreſſion you wiſh to give them. De- 
termined 1n my reſolutions by unalterable 
Principles, I am capable of thoſe exalted 
efforts which honour demands; and what 
I believe my duty, ſhall always regulate 
my conduct, and my ideas of happinels. 
He has wrong'd you,” you ſay, he is 
< ſenſible of it, he returns; you reject his 
* ſubmiſſions: this proceeding is inconſiſt- 
© ent with your character: you ſtill love, 
© you are ſtill beloved; you ought to par- 
* pardon.” And why ought I my Lord? 
You had a quarrel with Mr. Sternill, he 
had inſulted you in a moment of madneſs, 
he acknowledg*d his fault, he offer'd you 
all the ſatisfaction in his power; you knew 
he loved you: notwithſtanding this, you 
refuſed to hear him; nothing could prevail 
on you to conſent to an accommodation: 
and for a doubtful jeſt, a word eſcaped in 
the heat of a fooliſh diſpute, you ſtretched | 
dead at your feet him, whom you had an 

. hundred 
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hundred times called by the tender name 
of ſriend. Did any one blame your inflex- 
ibility? and why muſt I pardon? I, who 
have been inſulted with cool reflection, 
with premeditated deſign, under the vell 
of friendſhip, of love, of all thoſe ſenti- 
ments, which have power to touch a 
grateful and tender heart ? Ah ! what 
right has one ſex to ſport with the ſoftneſs 
and ſenſibility of the other ? | 
Tf cuſtom has made the point of honour 
different between us, if I am not forced to 
revenge myſelf publickly, ought my re- 
ſentment to be the leſs lively? Ought it 
to yield to the advances of an enemy, who 
muſt have expiated with his life, a much 
leſs injury, had it been offered to your 
Lordſhip? What are your pretenſions to 
inſult, or to revenge? What pride per- 
ſuades you that you have a right to puniſh, 
when you think I ought to pardon ? 

Don't, my Lord, give me prejudices for 
laws, nor uſurpation as a title; time and 
poſſeſſion may ſtrengthen the power of in- 
juſtice, but cannot make it lawful. In the 
difficult road we have travelled together, 
Heaven has placed us in the ſame path; 
have ſpirit to keep up to you, my Lord, 
and can allow no diſtinction between crea- 
tures, who feel, think, and act, in the 
ſame manner. 763 
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But I hate to declaim; and though your 
letter is very proper to animate me, I wil 
carry the ſubject no farther. Iwill give 
you the account you have deſired; I even 
conſent to make you the arbiter between 
Lord Offory and me: Prepared, however, 


to appeal from your judgement, if you con- 97 


demn me after the facts I am going to 
diſcloſe, 


The Hiſtory of Lady Cateſby, and Lord 


. Offory. 


WHAT I am going to confide to your 
lordſhip, is intereſting only to a friend, 
Wholly engroſſed by my afflictions, I am, 
notwithſtanding, fully ſenſible, they con- 
tain nothing extraordinary, but the man- 
ner in which Ihave felt them; but events 
appear to us in a very different light, from 


the difference of our characters : I am, 


inconſolable under a misfortune, which 
would perhaps, have been very light to 
another. ; . 
Married at ſixteen, and a widow at 
eighteen, I returned to London, juſt at 
the time you ſet out for Vienna ; nothing 
then promiſed me the conſiderable fortune 
J have fince been miſtreſs of. Without 
ambition, without fondneſs for ſplendor, 1 


did not wiſh for that fortune! Alas! would 
| my 
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my brother till enjoyed it! What riches can 
make me forget him ! How willingly would 
I part with all this idle pomp to recover a 
friend ſo dear to me ! you loved him, 
my Lord, and you know how juſtly I regret 
him. He left us to go into France, and I 
remained with my aunt, who had been a 
parent to us both. Lady Anne her daugh-. 
ter, marrying Lord Oſmond, and my aunt 
giving up to them her houſe in Pall-mall, 
ir was fixed, I ſhould continue with Lady 
Oſmond. 
My Lord Cateſby's extreme jealouſy had 
accuſtomed. ine to retirement: I found 
little pleaſure in the great world: Reading 
and mulick employed all my time. The 
men thought me amiable: they told me 
ſo; but without being inſenſible te the 
pleaſure of admiration, I was infinitely ſo 
to the cares of my lovers. I laughed at 
their tranſports ; and. ridiculing the follies 
of which love made them guilty, I fancied 
reafon and pride would always fecure me 
flom its power. 1 5 re AS 
Soon after my couſin's marriage, we left 
London for Hertfordſhire, Lord. Offory 
and Mr. Aſhby returned, at that time, 
one of them from France, and the other 
from Italy : As they were both friends to 
my Lord Oſmond, they were invited to 
Hertford, they fer out directly, and arrived 
D 3 together. 
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together. I was with Lady Oſmond, when 
my Lord preſented them to her: The 


moment I caſt my eyes on one of my 


mv taſte was for ever fixed. 

Lord Oſſory profeſſed himſelf an enemy 
to love: till I ſaw him, I was perfectly in- 
different: this conformity of humours on 
which they ſometimes rallied us, was the 
- we bond of that friendſhip, which united 


: He talked of love, but it was always 


7; complain of its rigor ; he ſeemed to 
know only its pains. My heart, wh'ch al. 
ready ſympathized with him, took a ſecret 
intereſt in his diſcourſes, I repeated them 
to myſelf when alone, and ſuppoſing he re- 
gretted an unfaithful miſtreſs, I partook of 
his chagrin : I was aſtoniſhed how ſhe 
could ever ceaſe to love him, and it feemed 
to me, that a woman who could betray or 
ab.ndon him, muſt be born more perfidi- 


ous than all others. 
I] paſt ſome time without attending to 


the pleaſure I felt in ſeeing Lord Offory : 1 


gave myielf up to it without reflection ; 
and only oblerved, that fince his coming 
to Hertford, every thing. was vecome more 
intereſting to me. 

Mr. Aſhby declared himſelf my lover: 


You know his pattions are lively, but of 
ſhort duration; he addrefſed me with the 


moſt patient ardor, but that ardor ap- 


peared 
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pearcd to me importunate. Lord Oſmond 


\ wiſhed he might pleaſe me; he even gave 
him hopes, but I deſtroyed them the mo- 


ment he ſpoke to me on the ſubject. Mr. 
Aſhby grew inſupportable to me; he be- 
came melancholy, jealous, impertinent 
he quarrelled with me often, and paſſed 


whole days in hunting to avoid me. My 


Lord Oſſory on theſe occaſions, rallied me 


on his abſence; told me, laughing, he ſaw 


[ was afflicted at it, and offered himſelf to 
repreſent Mr. Aſhby. He took his place 


near me, imitated his little cares; gather- 


ed flowers, and preſented them to me with 


that timid countenance, that air of ſadneſs, 
from which unhappy love cannot preſerve 
itſelf, and which adds to the diſguſt of the 
beloved object. My Lord mixed ſo much 
grace with every thing he did, that this 
pleaſantry, though repeated often, was al- 
ways new and entertaining: it engaged us 
to ſeek each other; and when our conver- 
ſation took a more ſerious turn, Lord Os 


ſory lamented Mr. Aſhby's unhappineſs, 


and told me, he could not. conceive any 


misfortune: equal to that of loving me, and 
being diſpleaſing to me. One morning 
when I had been walking a long time with 


Mr Aſhby, by one of his common ca- 


prices, he changed his humour on a ſud- 
den, and appeared infinitely gay, and live- 
| ly: 
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ly: my Lord Offory aſſumed a ſerious air; 
I ſaw a coldnels in his looks; I was ſhock- 
ed at it; an unknown emotion took pol- 
ſeſſion of my heart, and gave me inex- 
preſſible torment. I would have ſpoke to 


Lord Oſſory, to aſk the reaſon of his ſad- 


neſs, but far from ſeizing thoſe opportuni- 
ties I gave him of approaching me, he 
did not ſeem to give the leaſt attention to 
my deſign. The hours paſt, and the day 
was at an end, without his having deigned 
to addreſs to me a ſingle word. How long 


I feel againſt Lord Offory ! I reſented his 
behaviour ſo much, that I thought I hated 
him. The moment I was alone, the'tears 
guſhed from my eyes, they removed the 
oppreſſion of my heart, and gave me liber- 
ty to reflect on the ſecret cauſe of that ſen- 
timent, which made them flow. 

Why torment mylelf hecauſe of my 
Lord Offory's coldnels ? Why delire to 
ſpeak to him? What had I to ſay to him? 
And why intereſt myſelf in the change of 


his temper ? theſe queſtions which I put 
to myſelf, diſcovered to me at once the 
paſſion, to which I had given up my heart, 


without knowing It. 
Shall I tell you more, my Lord? In con- 


felling it, I had alſo the weakneſs to par- 


don mylelf this attachment, I found Lord 


Offory 


ome 82 | e ß Ps 
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Oſſory ſo worthy to be beloved; the 
charms of his wit, the graces of his per- 
ſon, his air, his features, the nobleneſs of 
his ſentiments, a thouſand amiable qua- 
lities, the virtues he really poſſeſſed, thoſe 
which my love added to them; every 
thing in him ſeemed proper to augment, 

and to juſtify my tenderneſs : I vowed ne- 
ver to diſcover my paſſion, but I vowed 
3 allo to carry it to my grave. ; 
Is appeared in the morning with ſuch an 
air of deſpondency, as made every body 
= apprehenſive for my health. Lord Offory 
= diſcovered ſo much inquietude, ſhewed 
= himſelf fo touched with my languor, that 
the lively intereſt he took in it, diſpelled it 
= ina moment; whilſt I beheld him, whilſt 
I liſtened to him, my gaity returned, and 
brought back ta my countenance that 
chearful luſtre, which chagrin had baniſh- 
ed thence. From that moment I carefully 
obſerved the progreſs of my conqueſt ; my 
Lord ſhewed the warmeſt friendſhip for 
- but he ſhewed no more than friend- 
hip. 11411 ai 

The winter brought us back to town; 
Iſaw Lord Oſſory ſeldomer; I became me- 
lancholy, thoughtful; J felt a diſguſt for 
all thoſe amuſements, which pleaſed me 
before J had given away my heart. Lady 


Henrietta was then at Venice with her f- 
ther: 
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ther : deprived of the only friend with 
whom I dared to truſt my ſorrows, I kept 


a perpetual guard on myſelf to conceal 
them: ſometimes I bluſhed at my love; | 


regretted my paſt tranquillity ; I determin- 
ed no longer to give way to my ſentiments; 


I ftruggled with them; I examined my 


lord with attention; I ſought to find de- 
fects in him; I wiſhed it was poſlible he 
could diſpleaſe me; but the more I ſaw, 


the more I heard of him, the more con- 
vinced I was that he was truly worthy of 


all the love I felt for him. 
Mr. Aſhby, whoſe levity was extreme, 


tired of my indifference, addreſſed his vows 


to Miſs Germain; his infidelity made us 
friends: as his new miſtreſs was often with 
me, he begged of me not to teach her to 
uſe him ill. My Lord Offory had always 
a place in our converſation: We ſpeak, 
without intending it, of the object, who is 
dear to us : his name is, without cealing, 


on the borders of our lips ; we would 4 


with-hold it, but it eſcapes us: we have 


pronounced it a hundred times, when we 


fancy we have not pronounced it once. 
Whether Mr. Aſhby penetrated my ſecret 


thoughts, and wiſhed to revenge himſelf, 
or whether he really believed what he aſ- 


ſerted, he repeated it to me continually 
that he ſhould pity extremely that "RE 
— | „ 


who attached herſelf to Lord Offory : he 


ainted him ſolid, amiable, generous; but 


inſenſible. He chagrined me by his diſ- 


courſe, yet I was never weary of liſtening 
toit: Lord Offory was talked of, though 
to his diſadvantage, and all converſation, 


; | of which Lord Oſſory was the ſubject, had 


an attractive charm for me. 

I paſſed part of the winter in all the 
pangs of ſuſpence ; my lord's attention, 
his aſſiduity, redoubled; a thouſand little 
cares which proceed from the heart alone, 


.and which the heart alone knows how to 


ſet a juſt value on, all perſuaded me that I 
was beloved; but he had never told me 
ſo: and that doubt inſeparable from true 


| paſſion, that fear which raiſes obſtacles to 


our deſires, and deſtroys our fondeſt hopes, 
made me always diſtruſt thoſe proofs that I 
thought he gave me of his tenderneſs. 


Whilſt he was with me, the ſofteſt tran- 


quillity reigned in my ſoul, my deareſt 
wiſhes ſeemed fulfilled ; when he was ab- 


ſent, I felt all my inquietudes revive. 


We were one evening in Lady Oſmond's 
cloſet ; every body were at cards, except. 
my Lord Offory and myſelf ; I was ſtand- 
ing, leaning on Lady Durſley's chair, and 
obſerving her play. She called my Lord 
Offory to aſk him a queſtion ; as he ſtoop- 


ed down to ſpeak to her, happening to 


move 
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move my hand, it fell by mere accident on 


my Lord's: I withdrew it haſtily, but he, 


fixing on me the moſt paſſionate look, car- 
ried his to his mouth. and kiſſed that part 


of it which mine had touched. I was af- 


fected by this action, it ſoftened me, it 
charmed me, and during the remainder of 
the evening, I could not keep myſelf from 
regarding him with a look of embaraſ- 


ment, which told him too plainly what it 


endeavoured to conceal. 

Pardon me, my Lord, if I am prolix in 
relating theſe little particulars ; this inhu- 
man paſſion has been ſo dear to me, all 
that relates to it is yet ſo recent in my 
memory, that it is impoſſible for me to 
ſpeak on the ſubject without recalling eve- 


ry circumſtance, that led me to give my 


ſelf up to an inclination which has been 
the ſource of all my misfortunes 


Early in the ſpring we returned to Hert- 


8 Lord Oſſory begged to be of our par- 

I felt an extreme joy at it; I flattered 
al it was on my account only ; ; | was 
charmed that he preferred me to thoſe a- 
muſements which publick places offered 
him: alas! I was but too grateful for fo 
trifling a ſacrifice! Leſs interrupted than 
in town, we paſſed whole hours in thoſe 
beautiful gardens which Lord Oſmond has 


adorned with every charm of art and na- 
ture, 
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ture. My Lord improved me in the 
French language and I inſtructed him in 
the Spaniſh : our ſtudies led us to reflexi- 
ons, of which our ſentiments were always 
the foundation. The ſecret of our ſouls 
ſ{cemed every moment ready to'eſcape us; 
our eyes had already betrayed it, when 
one day, reading an affecting ſtory of two 
tender lovers, who had been cruelly torn 
ſrom each other, the book fell from our 
hands, our tears began to flow, and ſeized 
with I know not what kind of fear, our 
eyes were fixed ardently on each other. 
He put one of his arms round me as if to 
detain me; I leaned towards him, and 
breaking filence at the ſame time, we ex- 
claimed both together, Ah! how unhappy 
were theſe lovers! _ 

A full confidence followed this acciden- 
tal diſcovery of our tenderneſs. Lord Oſ- 
ſory confeſſed to me the paſſion with which 
he ſaid, I had inſpired him the firſt mo- 


| ment he beheld me. He told me the rea- 


ſons which he had to reſiſt the warm emo- 
tions of his heart, naturally inclined to 
love. You know he was engaged to Lady 
Charlotte Cheſter, when the old marquis of 
Dorcheſter offered himſelf, and was imme- 
diately accepted. Lady Charlotte prefer- 
red to an amiable lover, who adored "os 
and for whom ſhe pretended an equal pal 
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- fon, a title, which ſhe had then no hopes 
of with him, he having at that time two 
elder brothers This ambitious woman 
_ diſguſted Lord Offory with all the ſex, he 
believed them e, gere of tenderneſs or of 
fidelity. He left London, and till he came 
to Hertford, preſerved his fear of engage- 
ing in another attachment; but this fear 
was ſoon loſt, in the hope, of finding in me 
a heart formed for his. He forgot the 
marchioneſs, and thought of nothing but 
of delivering himſelf up to the love I in- 
ſpired, which however he had the cruelty 
to conceal from me. | 
With what fire did Ee paint to me, that 
love! How often did he ſwear that his 
happineſs, that his life depended on my 
returning his paſſion! How melting were 
his looks! how ardent his expreſſions! his 
diſcourſe, the very ſound of his voice, pe- 
netrated my ſoul: his words are engraven 
there in characters never to be effaced. 
Ah! my Lord! what a moment! The 
confeſſion of a paſſion which one pertakes 
is like a ſudden flaſh of light, which car- 
ries a new day into one's ideas. An un- 
ſpeakable charm was diffuſed on every 
thing around me, every object became 
more ſmiling, more amiable 1n my eyes ; 
all nature ſeemed more adorned a ndlovely. 
That garden, where I had juſt learned I 
| was 


as 
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was beloved, appeared to me the abode of 


| ſome benevolent being, who had with- 
drawn the veil which had ſo long hid my 


happineſs from me. 
_ Seized with aſtoniſhment and joy, how 


could I hide thoſe rapid emotions, emoti- 


ons to which I had been then a ſtran- 
ger? and why ſhould I have reſtrained 


them? J ſuffered him to ſee the pleaſure 


his confeſſion had carried into my ſoul 


he enjoyed it, and augmented it by his 


tranſports, and by the gratitude with which 
he received the vows I made,. never to 
ceaſe loving him. 5 

From that inſtant Lord Oſſo:y has en- 
groſſed all the tenderneſs of my ſoul, and I 


| | have only breathed to love him. 


Twas about this time, the Duke of 
Suffolk came to Hertford : he paſſed fix 


weeks there, and conceived that paſſion 
for me which he yet preſerves. Why can 
I not reward him with a ſentiment more 


tender than eſteem ? ſo conſtant an ardor 
ought to triumph over the remembrance 
of an ingrate. My Lord Duke offered me 
his hand, my refuſal affſicted without of- 
fending him : he eaſily imagined that the 


rank of dutcheſs, with an immenſe for- 


tune, offered by a nobleman, whoſe per- 
ſon was uncommonly agreeable, and whoſe 


character was high in the world's eſteem, 


r _ would 
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would not have been refuſed without a | 
ſtrong attachment for another. He ex- 


plained himſelf to Lord Oſmond, who af: 
ſured him of the contrary ; but without 
being able to convince him, I did not 
doubt but his ſuſpicions fell on my Lord 
Offory, and I believe it the more, becauſe 


he never after pronounced his name before 


me, a piece of reſpect which I ſhall always 

acknowledge as an obligation. ” 
We hid with care our ſecret correſpon- 

dence, without any other reaſon than a 


little ſhame for having changed our reſo- 


tations: we faw each other continually, 
and at night wrote to each other what we 
had not been able to ſay during the day. 
How dear is that time even yet to my re- 
membrance! How happy did I live! What 
good is comparable to the ſweetneſs of lov- 
ing a man worthy of our moſt tender af- 


fection, who loves us, who tells us fo, 


who repeats it every moment, and whoſe 
every wiſh is loft in ours. What pleaſure 
to expect him, to ſee him appear, to lift 
up to him thoſe eyes to which his preſence 
gives new luſtre, to read in his, that he 


thinks us lovely, and that we are ſo happy 


as to pleaſe him! How flattering to ſee 
one's ſelf the object of all his cares, to ima- 
gine he feels all the tranſports he excites, 


that 


| grief his abſence gave 
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that he enjoys all the pleaſures that he 


ives | „„ : 

Ah, my Lord, why do the levity, the 
mconſtancy of our hearts, change into 
bitterneſs, ſentiments ſo ſoft and enchant- 


ing! From whence comes it, that of two 


perſons who have equal power of procur- 
ing to each other, ſo true, ſo exalted a 
happineſs, one ſhould ceaſe to feel it, and 
deliver up the other to eternal regret ? 


amiable ſenſibility! dear and flattering pre- 


ſent! No, it is not you who render us 


Z unhappy : our natural unquietude, our ca- 
prices, poiſon the gifts of Heaven, and we 
laviſh away without poſſeſſing, the precious 


bleſſings which it beftows upon us: | 
Six months paſſed in this agreeable ſitu- 
ation: towards the middle of autumn Lord 


Oſſory was obliged to return to London, 
to be preſent at the marriage of Lord New- 
port with Lady Mortimer. He ſhewed an 


extreme repugnance to leaving us, and 
quitted me with an unaffected and lively 
forrow, He wrote to me two or three 
times a day; his letters breathed the ſoul 


of tendernefs; he ſpoke only of the ardent 


deſire he had to return, to ſee me again 


EY 
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and of the hopes he had of ſo0n being 


united to me in thoſe ſoft Bonds, he came” 
from ſeeing tied. My replies expreſſed the 

me ; and which no- 
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thing was able to diſſipate. He returned, 


and the joy of ſeeing him again, effaced the 


remembrance of thoſe tedious hours I had 
paſſed without him. 


The firſt tranſports of this Joy TOLD 


calmned, I fancied I perceived in his looks 


an unuſual melancholy; I aſked the rea- 


ſon of it, with that tender intereſt which 


a heart, truly enamoured cannot but take, 


in the leaſt unquietude of the beloved 
object. One day as I preſſed him to truſt 
me with his forrows, I ſaw his eyes wet 
with tears: he endeavoured to hide them 
from me, and turning away his face, Ah! 
faid he to me, with a voice broken and 


interrupted, I have a reproach: to make 


myſelf, a reproach which your goodneſs 
renders every inſtant more hvely! Do not 
inſiſt on my explaining the reaſon of it; if 


1 ſpeak, you will love me leſs, you will | 


perhaps no longer love me at all: Jam 
not worthy of the heart you have given 
me; no man is worthy of it: How much 


is your ſoul above mine? How ought 1 


to bluſh before you! Ah! Lady Cateſby! Is 
this your, loyer! Is this the man beloved 


by you, who has prepared for himſelf eter- 


nal remorſe Bi Jam no more that hap- 
py lover who once hoped to deſerve you. 
"is ſtrange diſcourſe pierced | my heart 


with ſorrow : I begged him to open his 
NO. 
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whole ſoul to me; he refuſed; I did not 


dare to preſs him for fear of adding to his 
affliction: Time ſeemed to ſoften it, and 


my curioſity , ſubſided. His love was al- I 
ways the ſame, and his grief diſſipating by 


little and little, I was not obſtinate to diſ- 
cover his ſecret. Lord Oſſory was ſo dear 


= me, I found ſuch ſweetneſs. in ſacrificing 


every thing to him! How could I renew a 
ſubject of converſation which might diſ- 
pleaſe or afflict him ? 

We were to leave Hertford in a week; 


Lord Oſſory had prevailed on me to con- 


ſent to give him my hand a month after 


our return to London: I wiſhed however, 
to have waited my brother's return; whoſe 


laſt letter had aſſured me he intended to 
croſs the ſeas in the beginning of winter. 
Lord, Offory might have expected a better 


match than I was at that time: however, 
my fortune was ſufficient to bear the addi- 
tional expence which a wife would occa-! 
fon; it put me in a condition to refuſe 


the advantageous ſettlements he would 
have made: A plan of the marriage articles 


was ſent to him; he took pleaſure in exa- 


mining them, in ſettling them with me; 
we were agreed on all points, when one 
evening a mefſenger enquired for my Lord 
Offory with an appearance of great, myf⸗ 


tery, and would deliver his pacquet into 


n 
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no hands but his own, He was at play, 
and left it to fpeak to this man, but in- 
ſtead of coming back, he ſent to beg Lord 


Arthur would take his cards. At ſupper 
time one of his ſervants came to tell us he 


found himſelf a little indiſpoſed, and was 


gone to bed. 


Never did my heart feel any inquietude . 


equal to what ſeized it at this meſſage. I 
did not imagine my Lord was ill, but I 
was convinced he had received ſome ill 


news. I ſent Betty ſeveral times to en- 


quire after his health, and to find out how 
he was employed; ſhe brought me word 


at firſt, that he was ſhut up in his apart. 


ment, and had commanded his ſervants 
not to enter. At length ſhe learnt of his 
valet de chamber, that he wept bitterly, 
feemed in deſpair, and that he had never 
Ner- him in ſo mY a ſtate of mind. 
What a night did I paſs! My Lord 
Oſſory was in 75 deepeſt affliction; he ſhut 
himſelf up: he wept; he had ſorrows, and 


he did not ſeek me. Had he then grief he 
feared to truit me with! Did he donbt the 


intereſt I took in whatever concerned him? 


He had then ſecrets to me. I recalled to 


mind his dtſceurſe, and his embarraſment 
the day he Stüfnel to Hertford , began 
to fear, without knowing what I feared. 


The idea only that he was in tears, made 
| mine 
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mine flow; I was not able to calm my trou- 
bled heart; and the morning ſurpriſed me 
in that painful ſuſpence, which one is al- 
ways eager to get rid of, but of which one 


often has occaſion to lament the loſs. 


As ſoon as the hour allowed, I ſent to 


5 know how my Lord did: they returned 


anſwer, that he was not in bed, that he 
was dreſſed, and had ſat down to write. 
My Lord Arthur, his Lady, and ſon, were 


the only ſtrangers remaining at Hertford : 


they left us that very day. To avoid ap- 
pearing, I ordered them to ſay I was aſleep, 
and went to walk by the ſide of the canal: 
I wandered a long time without perceiving 
the path that I had taken: as I was return- 
ing, I faw Lord Offory, who advanced 
towards me, bur fo feeble, ſo dejected, fo 
changed, that it was eaſy to judge in be- 
holding him, that ſome fatal, ſome unfore- 
{een event, muſt have reduced him to that 
ſtate. He joined me, bowed, without 


lifting up his eyes, took one of my hands, 


which he gently preſſed between his, and 
led me to an arbor where we both ſeated 
ourſelves, withcut ſpeaking a word, I 
had not courage to afk him any queſtions; 
he attemp ted to ſpeak, but his voice ex- 
pired u on his lips: at laſt, falling at my 


knees, and hiding his face in my robe, 


he wept aloud, with all the marks of inex- 
| preſſible 
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preſſible affliction. His tears, and his me- 
lancholy filence, ſtabbed me to the heart; 
I preſſed him tenderly to ſpeak; I wept 
with him, his ſorrow overwhelmed me; 
I conjured him to moderate it; to lodge it 
in my boſom: he ſeemed to yield to my 
intreaties, and raiſed his head. His eyes, 
bathed in tears, were fixed on mine; our 
tears were mingled ; he appeared deter- 
mined to explain himſelf; I again preſſed 
him to it, when ſtarting ſuddenly from me, 
he left me with the moſt precipitare haſte, 
I called to him, but in vain ; I would have 


followed him, but had not ſtrength. All 


my fears, my alarms, were for him alone ; 
I could not conceive what could afflict him 
to that exceſs, nor how it was poſlible he 


ſhould find ſuch difficulty in opening his 


ſoul to me. Going back to my apartment, 
they told me my Lord Offory was gone; 
two hours after, they brought me a let- 
ter; it was from him: could I have ima- 


gined I ſhould find there the following 


words! 2 

I leave you madam, and I leave you 
without the remoteſt hope ever to behold 
you again. How ſhould I dare again to 
appear before you ? I, who have betrayed 
you? Who, when arrived at the ſummit 
of my moſt ardent wiſhes, when beloved 


by you, have not been able to repreſs an 


unworthy 


DR TEE 
unworthy inclination ? Who have expoſed 
myſelf to the loſs of fo precious a bleſſing — 


Ah! madam! deteſt, deſpiſe this monſter, 
* who has deſtroyed your happineſs, and his 
own. So near being united io you! fo. 


charmed with my fate! ſo proud to reign 
in a heart like yours! When you had 


given me the preference—MuſtI then! 


Yes, the laws of honour command How 
are you revenged ! How am I puniſhed! 


ö loſe you !—Juſt God! I loſe you! Yet 


of whom can I complain but of myſelf ?— 


ſo dear as you were to my heart, fo preſent 
to my remembrance, ought not your idea 


to have checked me? But was I then my- 


ſelf?— Alas! I ſhall ſee you no more; I 


ſhall be the obje& of your contempt, of 
your averſion—More unhappy ſtill, a thou- 
ſand times more unhappy if I am ſo, one 
moment, of your regret, of | thoſe tears 
which I have ſeen flow for. an ingrate, 
for an inhuman wretch, forced to deprive 
himſelf for ever Ah! pity me, madam! 


I dare yet implore your compaſſion Why 


can I not at leaſt confeſs to yu But this 
horrible ſecret is not mine only—1 ought 
to . reſpect lines Who ?. The author of | my 


_ miſery---Is it then poſſible I am reduced to 
| Wiſh to be forgot by you ?---Yet I cannot 
forget you! I ſhall always adore you; your 


image will be always preſent to me. A- 
en dieu! 
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dieu! madam! adieu! May I not live long 


enough to hear what you think of an un- 
happy man who could never have de- 
ſerved you!“ 

I remained like one inanimate : a blow 
 f£ terrible, ſo little expected, fo little de- 
| ſerved, almoſt annihilated my very being. 
Immoveable, and without raiſing my eyes 
from that fatal paper, it feemed to me in 


finiſhing it, that ſome inviſible hand preci- 


pitated me into an abyſs, and deſtroyed in 
me every principle of life. I remained till 
the next morning in a kind of ſtupidity 
which ſuſpended all the faculties of my 
ſoul. Too bleſt if that ſtate had laſted, 
and if my reafon had been loſt with my 
happineſs! 

Lady Oſmond was twelve miles off, 
with one of her relations: ſhe received 
there the. news of the duel and death of 
my brother. When ſhe returned, fhe 
conſulted with her Lord the means of pre- 
paring me to bear this loſs ; being no ſtran- 

r to the tender ſenſibility of my ſoul. 
They told her the way 1 was in; ſhe aſk- 
ed if I had had letters from London," and 
finding I had received ſeveral, ſhe con- 
cluded I was already informed of the ſate 
of my brother. My faintings ſucceeded 
each other fo rapidly, I was ſo incapable of 


Iiffening to her, or of ſpeaking, that my 
ſituation 
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ſituation terrified her, it was not till the 
next evening, when I was come a little to 
myſelf, that I diſcovered by the conſolati- 
on ſhe endeavoured to give me, and by the 


details into which it led her, that my ami- 
able brother was no more. I owed my 


life to this increaſe of affliction ; my tears 
now opened themſelves a paſlage : ther a- 


bundance brought back to me rhe cruel 


power to reflect how wretched I was: it 
was with difficulty I hid one part of my 
forrows, whilſt I gave myſelf up without 


| conftraint, to thoſe for which E had no 


reaſon to bluſh. | 

I could not bring myſelf to return to 
London; I ſtaid at Hertford, in ſpite of 
the entreaties of Lord and Lady Oſmond, 
who loved me tenderly. I carried my 
mourning for my brother the ſame lengths 
1 had done that for my Lord Cateſby: 1 
would ſee nobody: I found no pleaſure 
but in abandomng myſelf to grief: I ran 
eagerly to every place where I had ſeen, 
where I had converſed with Lord Offory 
my cries, my groans pointed out thoſe 


places where he had aſſured me of his love, 


of that love which no longer exiſted: I 


bathed with my tears his letters, his pic- 


ture, a thouſand trifles, that he had given 


me. Engroſſed continually by his idea, I 


yet ſelt only the pain of being ſeparated, 
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for ever ſeparated, from him: I regretted, 
without condemning him : I read every 
moment that fatal letter; I ſought in vain 
to comprehend what he had wrote, and 
why he ſhould abandon me: I pitied him, 


becauſe he deſired to be pitied : I neither 


believed him falſe nor perfidious : my 
heart always defended, always adored him, 


I had loved him without knowing whether 


he ſhared my tenderneſs; and I loved 


him ſtill, uncertain of the cauſe of his 


flight, without doubting the nobleneſs of 


his ſentiments, and could not perſuade 


myſelf he had deceived me. 
I. paſſed part of the day in writing to 


him, without ever ſending what I wrote : 


as ſoon as my letter was finiſhed, an in- 
OP repugnance prevented my ſealing 


: I read it over, I wept, I tore to pieces 


— I had been writing: an inſtant after, 


I began another, without being able to 


determine what ſtep I ſhould take. My 


head fatigued by a continual application to 
the ſame. ſubject, by all the dark projects 


which ſorrow gives birth to, Joſt by de- 

rees the faculty of fixing an other objects. 
I thought no mcre of any thing but my 
brother and Lord Offory. Sometimes 


I fell into a fort of e every idea 


was then effaced from my mind: I return- 


ed to myſelf, MY # to feel my wretchedneſl 
wit 
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with more force. I invoked the foul of 


my brother; I called him to the ſuccour 


of his unhappy ſiſter: I begged of Heaven 
to take away my life; and I know not how 
my reaſon preferved itſelf in a ſtate ſo near 


| approaching to madneſcs. 


expected my letters with impatience: 


I did not ſuppoſe I ſhould receive one from 
Lord Offory ; yet when I found none 
from him, amongſt thoſe they brought me, 


I felt the deſire I had to fee them vaniſh. 
Iran over Lady Oſmond's, trembling, I 
feared to find there a name which yet I 


fought for with eagerneſs. Alas! it was 


there only to augment my fortows : I 
learned that he was dangerouſly ill: I for- 


got every thing to think only of his preſent 


ate. ] wrote to one of my ſervants who 
was in London, to inform himſelf exactly 
of the courſe of my Lord Offory's diſtem- 
per, and to ſend me every day an expreſs 
with the account. His illneſs was long, 
and whilſt it laſted I experienced that grief 
may be ſuſpended by the fear of ſtill great- 
er affliction, But what a change did his 


recovery make in my ſituation! The firſt 


uſe my Lord Offory made of his return to 


health, was to go to St. Jame's church, 


where he was married to Miſs Fanny 


| Montford. None of his friends were pre- 
ſent at the ceremony; it was celebrated 
F 2 with- 
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n 
without pomp; and two hours after he ſet 
out, with his bride, for the north of Eng- 
land. 

How ſhall I picture to you, my lord, 


the impreſſion this news made on me ? It 


feemed that all I loved was a ſecond time 


torn from me: I had preſerved, without 


perceiving it, a feeble hope ; the inſtant 
that deprived me of it, opened again all 
my wounds : I knew Lord Offory was 
no longer mine; I repeated every moment 


of the day that he never could be: but I 


had no Idea of the pang which rent my 


heart, when I told myſelf he was another's. 


His marriage explained to me neither 


his letter nor his conduct; why fhould 


honour engage him to eſpouſe this lady, 
whom he then knew not, or knew bur 


 Mlightly ? and how could honour impole 


on him a law for her, which was not more 
binding in regard to me? I loſt myſelf in 
my reflections; and whilſt I ſunk under 


the weight of my chagrins, whilſt a me- 
lancholy languor deftroyed my health, 


faded my youth and robbed me of repoſe, 
Lord Offory was content and tranquil: his 
wiſhes were fulfilled. I painted him to my 
imagination loſt in the tranſports of a ſatiſ- 


filed paſſion, as. a lover who ſecludes him- 
ſelf from the world, to poſſeſs, without in- 
teruption, the object of his tenderneſs: 


I re- 


ſet 
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I rep reſented him to myſelf in the arms ot 
his 5 5 bride, forgetting me in the bo- 
ſom of pleaſures, baniſhing from his mind 
thoſe Ave remembrances of me, which 
might perhaps ſometimes intrude upon his 
heart ; but which a ſmile from her he lov- 
ed, would efface. His taſte, his inelinati- 
on only could have determined him to this 
union; Miſs Montford was of birth, but 
without fortune; and thoſe who had ſeen 
her, aſſured me ſhe was not handſome. I 
am ignorant by what charm ſhe attracted. 
him. 

I will not attempt to expreſs to you the 
torments of my heart: to judge of _ 
cruel emotions by whieh I was agitated, i 


is neceſſay to have been in the ſame ra- 


tion, and to have had the ſame degree of 
ſenſibility. Believe me, my lord, thoſe 
who have never felt the miſery of being 
betrayed by thoſe they loved, by thoſe they 
loved: with paſſion, can have but a faint idea 
of the ſorrows which it is poſſible to expe- 
rience in this life. The loſs of a ſplendid: .. 
fortune leaves us at leaſt the cee of 
ſhewing the greatneſs of our ſouls, either 
by that moderation which enables us calm- 
ly to bear this reverſe, or by that noble 
firmneſs which raiſes us above fortune it- 
felf. That exceſs of vanity which reigns | 
in the human heart, is often a powerful 
F 3 con- 
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conſolation under the greateſt misfortunes, 
Happy thoſe who can enjoy the ſecret 


pleaſure of ſelf-admiration! But what re- 


ſource remains to her, who having fixed 
all her hopes of happineſs on one only ob- 
ject, ſees herſelf ſuddenly deprived of that 
object; and forced to accuſe by her tears 
the very hand ſhe would have choſen to 


wipe them off, had they flowed from any 


other cauſe ? To be unhappy, and to be 
ſo made by thoſe one loves, is a ſpecies of 
miſery, not to be comprehended, but by 
ſuch as have had the fad experience. 

Lord Campley returned from Venice at 


the end of winter. Lady Henrietta ob- 


tained his permiſſion to come down to 
Hertford; the pleaſure of ſeeing her again, 
her ſoftneſs, her friendſhip, the confeſſion 
I made her of all my weakneſſes, gave a lit- 
tle eaſe to my heart. This amiable Fend 
reſtored me inſenſibly to myſelf: I ſtill felt 
my ſorrows, but I became capable of con- 
cealing them, and of appearing once more 
in the world. Aſſur⸗d that my Lord 
Oſſory was no longer in London, and that 
he had no intention of coming thither, I 
reſolved to return: I abandoned that place 
where every object that prefented itſelf to 
my eyes, nouriſhed my affliction, and re- 
newed my regrets. 3 
A 
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You ſcarce knew me again ; my condi- 
tion moved your tender compaſſion, My 
features however, recovered their form, 
which they had loſt by my extreme lean- 
neſs : time reſtored my bloom, but it 
conld not reftore either my gaiety or my 
repoſe. I made a thouſand efforts to for- 
get a perfidious traitor z; ſometimes I be- 
lieved I loved no longer, but I always re- 
membered I had loved. My Lord Offory 
yet excited violent emotions in my ſoul; 
his diſtance ſcarce ſecured me againſt him, 


I carried an air of timidity into every place 


where it was poſſible I might meet him; 
every moment I fancied I ſaw him, that I 
heard his voice. My Lord Penſhurſt, by 
a ſlight reſemblance of him, cauſed an emo- 


tion which you yourſelf perceived. His 
very name was ſufficient to make me trem- 


ble. I combated the remains of this weak- 
neſs ; I fancied I was near triumphing o- 
ver it, when his return revived in my heart 
all thoſe ſentiments, which time and his 
levity ought to have extinguiſhed. Never 
was aſtomſhment equal to mine, when I 


law him enter at Lady Belvile's ; his eyes 


inſtantly fixed themſelves on me: I felt an 
agitation which made me afraid to ſtay, 


leſt I ſhould betray myſelf Whilſt all 


the company, charmed to ſee him, ran 


eagerly to embrace him, and mixed with 


their 
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their compliments of condolance on the 
death of his wife, a thouſand felicitations 
on his return, Lady Henrietta had the 


goodneſs to lead me out of the room: we 
went away together. You was a witneſs 
of my confuſion; I in vain endeavoured to 


hide it: the ſtrange perturbation of my 
ſenſes diſcovered to you part of my ſecret, 
Lord Offory was every day at my door ; he 
found it ſhut to him alone : he intereſted 
one of my women, whom he knew, in his 
favour; and prevailed on her to beg for 
him one moment's converſation with me. 
He wrote to me, he followed me every 
where; his obſtinacy alarmed me; I felt 
that Lord Oſſory could never be to me an 


indifferent perſon. Aſhamed to find ſtill 


this ſenſibility, I thought it my duty to fly 
from the danger of ſeeing him, of liſtening 
to him : do you now my lord, think 
you . ought to accuſe me of cruelty, of in- 
flexibility, for having refuſed to receive 
Lord Offory's. viſits, for ſending back his 
letters without deigning to open them, for 
not defiring any explanation with him ? 


What regard do I owe him? What mo- 
tive ſhould engage me to hear him? Ah! 


What can he have to ſay to me after having 
ſo long forgot me! He has too well in- 
formed me that he 1s able to live without 
me, to be happy without me! Ah! that 


he 


ways think of him?—Won't you chide 


„ LE  E ER a 
he had been always ſo! Yes, that he had 
been always ſo, but far removed from me 
If you know where he is, if. you write to 
him, beg him to renounce the project of 
appealing me, of ſeeing me. Me, his 


friend ? Ah ! God! I cannot be. fo. 


I am ſorry Heaven has ſnatched from 
him her whom he loved, whom he prefer- 


red to me: but why ſhould his loſs be a 


reaſon for reproaching me ? Is it for me to 


conſole him? Adieu, my lord! keep my 
ſecret: do juſtice to my ſentiments; and 
if you wifh I ſhould believe the tender 


friendſhip you profeſs for me ſincere, ſpeak 
to me no more of Lord Oſſory. 
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Wedn (day, Winchefter 
1 Was not able to write to you yeſterday. 


1 I was fatigued, I was even ill: I kept 
my chamber. This light indiſpofition gave 
_ pleaſure to Sir Harry; he would 
ttay with me; I knew not what to fay to 


him; Idefired him to ſing , he has a clear, 
melodious, agreeable voice. Indeed, my 
dear Henrietta, it recalled to my memory 
thoſe ſoft ſeducing ſounds—And muſt I a 
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me? I abuſe your complaiſance ; I ſay the 


fame things inceſſantly ; nothing can diſhi- 
pate thoſe ideas; I ſurpriſe myſelf ſome- 
times ina humour for which I make myſelf 
a thouſand reproaches. Tis ſaid that ſo- 
litude inclines us to miſanthropy ; I ſhould 
imagine the great world infinitely more 


proper to produce that effect, if the natu- 
ral indulgence of a good heart did not 
| temper the bitterneſs of thoſe reflections 


which the underſtanding cannot help mak- 


ing. In obſerving the inconſiſtencies, the 
abſurdities and inſignificance of ſo many 


perſons amongſt whom one mutt live; 
thoſe who think themſelves exempt from 
ſuch follies, ought to regard themſelves in 
the midſt of theſe extravagancies, as a 


healthy perſon environed with crowds of 


the ſick, It would be unjuſt to bear them 
ill-will for not enjoying as flouriſhing a 
ſtate of health as ourſelves. 5 6 

Laſt night every body aſſembled in my 
apartment : they rallied my Lord Claren- 
don on a paſſion which he has a long time 


preſerved, though the object of his attach- 


ment little deſerved ſuch conſtancy. This 
paſſion has rendered him very unhappy 


during the laſt five years. What think 
f pleaſantry ? Could 


you of this ſubject o 
you ſuppoſe, any one would find amule- 


ment in recalling to another's remem- 


; brance 
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brance, the moſt painful moments of his 
life? Ah ! what a manner of thinking 
muſt they have who can find pleaſure 1n 
tearing open the wounds of a tender heart! 
My Lord Clarendon attended with com- 
plaiſance to this cruel raillery : he ſhewed 

oth ſenſe and good nature by the manner 
in which he bore it: but he caſt down his 
eyes, he was embarraſſed Tell me, my 
dear, why we bluſh to have been deceiv- 


ed? We are then aſhamed to have ſinceri- 


ty, and to ſuppoſe it in others. From 


whence comes it, that one feels humbled 


by being diſcovered to have credulity, of 
which, if one examined the firſt princi- 


ples, one ought rather to be proud? If it is 


by our own ſentiments we judge thoſe of 


others, diſtruſt is not natural to a virtuous 
foul: Ah! can thoſe poſſibly ſuſpect de- 


| ceit, who feel themſelves incapable of prac- 


tiling it 

I partook the pains of this poor noble- 
man: perhaps my concern proceeded leſs 
from a generous compaſſion, than from a 


lively retroſpect to my own misfortunes: I 


will not however examine too narrowly, 


into the cauſe. I hate to ſeek for 8 "> 


to weaken, the idea I have of goodnels : 
thoſe moralifts, who ſetting up for ſcruti- 


nizers and judges of the ſoul, to vilify it, 
degrade its moſt exalted operations, only 


furniſh 
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furniſh me with conviction againſt them- 


elves. Now we are on this ſubject, I 
thank you for the little book you have ſent 
me. The author writes well, but does he 
think well ? I would have people impelled 
to write, by a more diſintereſted motive 
than that of diſplaying their wit. The Spec- 
tator ought to be a model for thoſe who ſtu- 
dy to penetrate the ſecrets of the human 
heart. Why employ thoſe efforts to afffict 
us, which might as eaſily tender to us con- 


ſolation? would it not be better to elevate 


the ſoul than to abaſe it ? It is from exam- 


| ples of goodneſs, of greatneſs, of generoſi- 


ty, that men aſpire to be good, great, ge- 


nerous. Thoſe who would render their 
knowledge uſeful, ought to aſſiſt us to 
profit of thoſe ſeeds of rectitude which na- 


ture has ſown in our hearts. To rob us of 


the merit of owing to our efforts part of 


our good qualities, to attribute every lau- 
dable action to vanity or ſelf-love, is to diſ- 
courage us in the race of virtue. To talk 
to us only of our weakneſſes, is like re- 
minding an unhappy perſon, every me 
ment, how much he is to be pitied: if we 


are unable to conſole him, ah! why thus 


inform him that he is miſerable ? To an 
evil which 1s incurable, lenitives alone— 


But, good God ! is it for me to reaſon, to 
criticiſe the polite Sir James Williams? See 


the 
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the danger of reading; I have alinoſt wrote 
a book too. Adieu! I love you with all 
my heart. | Co 


LE FTE i XVE 
Ol Thurſday, Wincheſter. 
HAT a ridiculous, what an imper- 
F tinent, what a vexatious adventure 
have I met with ! Happily diſengaged 
from Sir Harry, who is twelve miles from 
hence, I intended to take advantage of his 
abſence, to enjoy the pleaſure of walking 
alone. As JI croffed the walk I was in, to 
gain the park, I faw Sir James: he had 
followed me without letting me perceive it. 
This meeting extremely difpleaſed me; I 
| knew 1t was then impoſſible to avoid hear- 
ing him: determined to liſten to him I had 
already meditated on my reply But, m 
dear Henrietta, could you believe it? Could 


you imagine the effect his diſcourſe has 


produced in my heart, my weak unguard- 
ed heart. Sir James began by telling me 
that the only motive of his journey to 
Wincheſter, was“! he heſitated “to find 
—to ſeize the opportunity - Bhich chance 
nad now given him”—in ſhort “ to ren- 
der me a homage' —he again heſitated; 
| - But- 
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but emboldened by my profound ſilence, 
he drew the moſt lively, the moſt anima- 
ted picture of his ardour, of his ſufferings, 
of his reſpect, of his paſſion—My God, of 
whatever he pleaſed, my dear, I gave him 


no interruption—Alas! I was too diftant 


from him His confuſion, his embarraſ- 
ment, his expreſſions almoſt the ſame, the 


place, the hour, the ſeaſon, the very day, 


ſo preſent to my memory; all recalled the 
idea of Lord Offory. Ii 

hear that voice ſo ſweet, fo adored, thoſe 
flattering promiſes, thoſe vows ſo cruelly 
betrayed: my head ſunk on my boſom, 


forgetting Sir James, his confeſſion, his 


love; forgetting prudence and myſelf. 1 
gave a looſe to my tears; abandoned my- 
ſelf to a ſorrow, the marks of which I was 
unable either to reſtrain or to conceal. I 
know not what Sir James ſaid, I know not 
what he thought of an emotion ſo extraor- 
dinary: [| am ignorant how long this ſin- 
gular ſcene laſted. We heard Lady Sun- 
derland, ſhe came towards us: Sir 2 
ſtruck into the wood, and your fooliſh 
friend croſſed into a cloſe walk, that ſhe 


might not be ſeen, and haſtened to write 
to you.—Surely I have 1 reaſon 


What can Sir James think ?—I muſt ſee 
him again in an inſtant that thought is 


inſupportable. 
PPO LET. 


eemed again to 


„ 
LETTER ELL 
Thurſday, Miduight: 


IR James did not appear at dinner: he 
complained of the head-ach, and came 
down very late. He ſeemed melancholy, 


and I was embarraſſed. I cannot expreſs 


to you how much I fear an explantion. I 


will avoid it, if I can, Muſt Lord Offory 
then be always preſent to me; can no- 


thing efface the remembrance of that in- 
rate? Muſt he afflict me without ceaſing ! 
hat an idea muſt Sir James entertain of a 
woman, who weeps becauſe an amiable: 


man loves her tende: ly! A man whoſe birth 


is equal to her's, whoſe fortune is very cor- 


ſiderable— Oh, my dear Henrietta, I have 


a heart incomprehenſible, feeble, and, I 


think, contemptible. Thoſe qualities, 
thoſe virtues, which were the baſis of our 


friendſhip, you alone poſſeſs ; for me, 1 
have no more than the appearance of them. 
A cruel paſſion, a conſtancy ill placed, have 
deſtroyed my natural diſpoſition, and 
changed my character. I ſtill retain the 


tame principles, but I ſwerve from them: 


I a&t contrary to the cleareſt lights. I can- 
not riſe above this vile half of myſelf, this 
feeble machine, to which the leaſt impulſe 
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76 LETTERS XVH 


brings back the impreſſion of its firſt ten- 


der emotions, Chide me harſhly ; I en- 
treat you: I ſtand in need of your ut- 
molt ſeverity. 

But by what ill fate muſt Sir James and 
Sir Harry perſecute me? I can love nothing, 


I would not be beloved. The one is ſilent, 


purſues me every where, and is angry: 


the other ſpeaks in a tone of voice, and 


with expreſſions that—Have men but one 
language? Why has his made me call to 
remembrance ?—Am I {o much to blame, 


my dear? tell me—You are ſo kind to my 


faults, that my friendſhip for you forces 


me to reproach them doubly. If you find 


me ridieulous, yet do not love me lefs, 
$$56000000000009-00403 
LET TER XVII. 


Friday, Wincheſter, 


OU are afraid your letters are long, 

that they tire me: You, my dear 
Henrietta, to think you can tire me! Be 
aſſured that abſent from you, my only 
amuſement is to read thoſe amiable letters, 
The ſentiment which makes them dear to 
me, will never produce forrow in my ſoul; 
my tears will never efface thoſe beloved 


characters : 1 ſhall never remember with 
ſhame 


LETTER XVII 579 
ſhame the pleaſure I feel in reading them 
Alas! who could have foretold me that 


thoſe, from whence I once received ſo pure 


a joy, I ſhould now not dare—When I re- 
ceived them, I was happy, ſo happy, that 
all thoſe bleſſings, which others eſteem, 
ſeemed to me nothing, to thoſe J hoped to 
poſſeſs What a change did a day, an 


hour, a moment, make in my fate That 
letter that fatal inexplicable letter The 


perfidious, to ſwear to me that he adored 
me, to explore my pity !—Ah ! my dear, 
cannot forget him No, I cannot! What 
[ have wrote to Lord Caſtle-Cary has given 

new life to that ſincere, that ardent, ten- 
derneſs, which nothing can ever deſtroy. : 
[-have ſtruggled againſt the ſhame of yield- 


ing to the extreme weakneſs of my heart. 
My pride has ſupported me in this painful 


effort. I believed I might depend on my 
reaſon ; I flattered myſelf—Vain hope! I 
can never ceaſe to think of Lord Oſſory. 
His abſence makes me wretched : from 
whence comes this? Do I then think he 
ought to be ſenſible of mine? Can I ſup- 
pole my diſdain has not diſengaged him ? 
Was it to be followed that I fled ?. Have I 


the meannelſs.to deſire it ?—Alas ! I know 


not; but I did imagine he would have ſeen 
Lord Caſtle- Cary, that he would have en- 
deavoured to ſee you—l am become fan- 
EN G3 taſtica], 


73 GE EZ 4 © © XAX. 
taſtical, unjuſt, when he is mentioned to 
me, 1 am angry, when he is not, I am af- 
flicted. In deſiring to fee me, he irritates 
me: he deſiſts, his neglect diſplea ſes, it 
offends me My God! is this your friend, 
is this a woman of ſenſe, who is ſo incon- 
ſiſtent with herſelf? My good, my tender 
friend, love me for us both, for! lincerly 
hate my elf 


9 n ee Wee 


| 

| 

LET TER XIX. | 
Saturday, Wincheſter. 

SIR! ames has wrote to me. His letter ( 
is tender; he loves me, he will not [ 

tell me fo. He does not dare to atk the \ 
ſubject of my tears; he ſhall never forget \ 
that moment. He ſees that my heart 1s 0 
pierced with grief which he reſpects He 8 
concludes with aff ſuring me of his eternal i 
love. Eternal, my dear, they all promiſe MW g 
an eternal love. The firſt proof Sir James 0 
will give me of this eternal love, and of his Ee 
ſubmiſſion, is, to hide thoſe ſentiments, h 
which he 1s ſure of preſerving for ever. I Im 
have anſwered him politely, and accepted fo 
his ſilence only. I am ſorry to have in- le 
ſpired him with tenderneſs. If I cannot m 


make him happy, 1 wiſh at leaſt, not to 


have 


_ overwhelm me with them. 


LETTER XIX avs 


have made him miſerable. He is amiable z 


he would have been agreeable to me, if 
any one could be ſo. 

You are ſure Lord Oſſory is not at Bath. 
They have not ſeen him at Hertford. La- 
dy Olmond does not name him amongſt 
thoſe who are with her. She preſſes me 
to return to Hertford ! to ſee again thoſe 
ſcenes! Ah! I will not go to Hertford. 

Here is Sir Henry quickly returned, and 
returned the very fame as when he left us. 
I received him very well; not well enough 
however, for he has a very diſcontented 
air—* Your ladyſhip is writing! a pro- 
found ſigh, and the tireſome creature walks 
off Ah no, he comes back, loaded with a 
baſket of hyacinths and narciſſuſſes, with 
which he 1s going to ornament my cloſet. 
Whilſt he is buſy arranging them My la- 
dyſhip is writing to the great regret of 
Sir Harry. I feel that nothing can be more 
impolite ; but if I was to ſhew the leaſt 
gratitude for his little civilities, he would 


enough to bear all his ill humours in ſilence : 

he has fo many with me, that I often exa- 
mine myſelf to find if I have not done him 
lome injury. That which makes his pre- 
lence tedious, and his tenderneſs painful to 
me, is my thinking that in his heart he 


calls 
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calls me ungrateful. In effect, why treat 
him ill? What have I to reproach him 
with ? An embarraſment ? A deſire to be 
with me, which leads him to follow m 
ſteps, perhaps in ſpite of himſelf ? An ex- 
treme ſubmiſſion ! A patſion to pleaſe me, 
which he ſcarce dares to let me ſee !—lIf you 
ſaw with what application he is employed 
in his work—poor Sir Harry—they ſay one 
is unjuſt when one loves: one is much 
more ſo when one does not. What right 
have I to be impolite to Sir Harry? Be- 
cauſe he wearies me, muſt I afflict him? 
Ought I to abuſe the power which his 
weakneſs gives me over him? Do we owe 
nothing to- thoſe we make ſuffer ? I will 
go talk to him—But what ſhall I ſay ?-1 10 


— & 


will atk him for ſnuff, what o clock it is, f 
what kind of weather; let fall my hand- 4 
kerchief to give him the pleaſure of taking 7 
it up. One muſt be obliging. | ok 
Lord Caſtle-Cary begs my pardon : he he 
finds 1 was in the right: but he cannot e 
conceive what can have made ſuch a change m 
in Lord Offory's character: he ſhould not 
have known him again by his ſtrange con- 5 
duct in regard to me, Adieu! my dear 4 
and tender frienc. * 
di 
ett 


LET. 
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LET TER, 


Sunday, Wincheſter 
H ! Great God! What emotion ! 
What ſurpriſe ! Under a cover in an 
unknown hand, a letter from Lord Offory 
—Yes, from 'him—It is his hand—My 
God! It is from him From whence 
comes it? — Who brought it ?—How !— 
Wherefore!—He write to me again To 


me? — What would he with me -M 
hand trembles - My pen drops from my 


ſingers—I muſt take breath, 

They cannot tell me from whence this 
letter comes. 
to one of my ſervants, whom he enquired 
for—Can Lord Offory be in this country ? 
—Behold me like a fool; like one diſtract - 
ed—Like— But to what can I be com- 
pared but to myſelf -I cannot write—My 
head is diſordered—O, my dear, if you 
could ſee me—That letter—It diſtracts 
me. 

Alas! What is become of that happy 


time, when the ſight of that writing 


would have melted my heart with ſoftneſs ? 


At preſent, it terrifies me—lIt gives me 


diſorder inexpreſſible O, my dear Henri- 
etta! Why am I not with you? Why can- 
72 : nat 


A man on horſeback gave it 
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82 JöÜ; ᷑ XX © 
not J repoſe in your boſom, the pangs I 


feel! They are ſo exquiſite, they are of {e 
ſuch a kind cannot deſcribe them; but pr 
I fink under them. . 
What power has this man over me? I I 
once believed he had that of making me 
happy : he has loſt that, he has loſt it vo- 15 
luntarily—Muſt he then ſtill retain the +; 


cruel power of afflicting me ?—I wiſh to 

hide myſelf, to forget myſelf, to loſe my * 
very being This letter I know not what 
to do. How unhappy am I! When time 
ſeemed to have weakned my tender fenti- 
ments, and diminiſhed my chagrin, this 
ingrate returns to town, his caprice excites 
him to ſee me; and when, to avoid him, 
IJ leave all who are moſt dear to me, he 
torments me even here; he writes to me: 
he has the cruelty to write to me. 

This cover | This artifice—When I ſend 
back the letter to London, how ſhall I con- 
vince him I have not read it? He is not 
himſelf ſincere enough to believe me on 
my word—So artful But what can he 
write to me?—Dare he attempt to juſtify 
himſelf ? how can he ?—Ah! Ir is neither 
love nor friendſhip which prompts him to 
importune me; it is vanity. He cannot 

bear to ſee himſelf ſcorned: he writes to 
triumph over my reſolutions ; to prevail 7” 
over my pride,—over my reſentment—At- ¶ uad 

| | ter 


ngs I 


re of 
F but 


e? 1 
7 me 
c vo- 

the 
ſh to 
e my 
what 
time 
ſenti- 

this 
cites 
him, 
>, he 
me: 


ſend 
con- 
8 not 
e on 


I TTxE Mn 
ter two years of forgetfulneſs, dare he flat- 


ter himlelf, that I yet think of him ?—lIs 


this weakneſs or curiolity ?—W hence comes 
this deſire of ſeeing me? Vet what have 
to fear ?—Has he any reproaches to make 
me -I will read his letter; I will anſwer 
it—But ſee—Lady Southampton !—Alas! 
Why have not I a ſoul like hers! Adieu! 


MORON MM MMK Mx 
LET TE 


Sunday Night. 
E complains of me, my dear Henri- 
etta ! He has the preſumption to 
complain, to teach me leſſons of generoſi- 
ty? The huſband of Fanny Montford is 
aſtoniſhed at my inconſtancy! He expect- 
ed from me other ſentiments---And all this 
with a haughtineſs---Read, read, I entreat 
you, the copy of his inſolent letter--- This 
unfaithful man has not the leaſt idea of the 
ſorrows he has inflicted on me---But is it 
it poſſible for a man to comprehend the mi- 
leries which he may cauſe ? 


To Lady CATESBY. 
To fly an unhappy men, to reject his 


ſubmiſſions, to abandon him to his re- 
morſe, 


! 
f 
D 


34 LETTER XXI. 
morſe, to deſpiſe his repentance, to reflect 


without pity on what he deſerves to ſuffer , 


is the behaviour of a woman devoid of all 
ſentiment, who thinking herſelf injured, 


gives herſelf up to all the fury of reſent- 


ment, and from whom indeed, one has no 
right to. expect more ſoftneſs or compla- 
cency. : 

But to open her heart to the generous 
emotions of pity, to compaſſionate the fate 
of him, who is the more to be lamented, 
becauſe he has merited thoſe miſeries under 


which he groans; to forget, to pardon, 
to remit to him as a friend, part of his 


offences as a lover : to grant ſome 1 1 
gence to the penitence of a criminal; 
hear him, at leaſt, is what I expected Fon 
the' noble, the enlighted foul of Lady 
Cateſby. 

But the is changed; ſhe is no longer 
that faithful friend, that tender miſtreſs, 
whoſe love nothing could weaken. Her 
letters, the only conſolation of my exile, 
the only balm of my afflicted ſoul : thoſe 


letters, ſo dear, ſo often preſſed fondly to 
my lips, ſo often bathed with my tears, 


thoſe charming letters, all that now re- 
mains of my paſt happineſs, they till tell 
me you have loved me ; but your eyes 
have contradicted their pleaſing aſſurances. 


and your departure has too well confirmed 


my 


LET TEKK MM 35 
my misfortune, and convinced me of your 
katred. 1 


Ah! Lady Cateſby ! Lady Cateſby! Is 


it then you, who treat me with this inhu- 


man cruelty ? You who have a,thouſand 
times promiſed me your eternal eſteem ? 
How are you certain you are-not unjuſt ? 
You have received wrongs, I confeſs ; but 
you are ſtill ignorant of which kind they 
are : Till now, I have not been at liberty 
to explain my conduct: condeſcend onl 

to hear me, madam: in the name of all 
that is dear to you, do not refuſe this con- 


ceſſion to a man who adores you, who has 
never ceaſed to love, to admire, to regret 
you. In ſpite of the ſtrongeſt appearances, 


believe me, he is not unworthy the favour 
he now preſumes to aſk. 


Pardon the manner I have taken to en- 
gage you to read my letter. One of my 


ſervants waits your reply at the farm. 


_ < That inhuman cruelty ! How do you 
know you are not unjuſt ?”” Could you have 
imagined he would have dared to doubt, 


whether I have acted juſtly in regard ta 
him? 4 Thoſe letters bathed with his 


tears''—From whence are thoſe tears? 
From what cauſe—Ah ! Let them (till 
fow ! Let him weep! He has betrayed 
that tender Miſtreſs, who preferred him 
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= LETTEAHR am 
to all mankind, who lived for no other pur- 


| Poſe than to love him ; whoſe ardent vows 


to heaven had only for their object the hap- 


pineſs of. this cruel—Ah ! Let him weep 


How ought he to reproach himſelf ?— 

That Faithful Friend may abandon him 
without being inhuman or unjuſt—Inſfolent 
ſupplicator ! © He does not believe himſelf 
unworthy the favour he aſks'—Examine 
well the ſtyle of his letter—Shall I reply to 
it I know not What can I ſay to him? 


— But I feel myſelf diſordered—I cannot 


go on - My deal, my amiable friend, _ 
did I leave you, and at a time when I ha 

ſuch need of your counſels? My Lord 
Offory was the cauſe Alas! Have I ever 
known an affliction of which he was not 


the ſource ? > 
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LETTER XXI. 


Monday, Wincheſter. 
] AM yet in ſuſpence what I ought to do: 


the oftener I read Lord Oſſory's letter, 
the more am I enraged againſt him. Be- 
cauſe I am capable of a juſt reſentment, 


my ſoul is no longer the ſame, he once 


knew it; a mean condeſcenſion would, in 
| his 


P 2 


—— mr a. os.” Eo tl. 


I may remit to Lord Offory, who ought to 


LE T TER XR 
his opinion, become me better than what 


| he is pleaſed to call, an inhuman cruelty. 


O, my dear Henrietta, theſe men re- 
gard us merely as beings placed in the uni- 
verſe for their amuſement ; to trifle with, 


in that ſpecies of infancy, to 'which they 


are reduced by thoſe impetuous paſſions, 
which they reſerve to themſelves the infa- 
mous liberty of avowing with confidence, 
and ſubmitting to without ſhame, They 
have left to that ſex they preſume to deſ- 


piſe as weak and irreſolute, the difficult 


taſk of reſiſting the ſofter impulſes of the 
heart, of conquering nature herſelf, Slaves 


to their ſenſes alone, when they appear to- 


be ſo to our charms; it is for themſelves 


they purſue, for themſelves they addreſs 
us: they conſider only the pleaſure we are 


capable of beſtowing : they with-hold their 
efteem from the object of their pretended 


adorations; and if they find in us ſtrength 


of mind, and dignity of ſentiments, we 


are inhuman creatures: we pals the limits. 
their tyranny has preſcribed to us, and be- 


come unjuſt without knowing it. 
I am piqued—T will anſwer him—T will 
wait however till the bitterneſs which I 


cannot hide, is a little moderated —I will 
not fee him— I will never ſee him—] will 


endeavour not to write with ſeverity, that 
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be indifferent to me, part of the offences 
of a lover, whom it is my duty to hate— 
No, there is not an expreſſion in his letter 
which does not wound my very foul—l 
know not of what kind are thoke wrongs— 
How can he ſay this? Has he not betrayed 
ine, quitted, abandoned. me—Has he 
not deſtroyed my deareſt hopes? Has 
he not deprived me Alas! of himſelf, of 
the only object of my tender attachment 
Has he not done me all the injury that was 
in his power? And is it poſhble I can 
pardon him? Why had I not reſolution 
to tear his letter the moment I ſaw the 
hand? Why, mutt he—This ungrateful 


man has made it his whole happinels to 


ee to e mine. 


ELIE HEY 
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Monday, paſt Midnight. 


OULD you believe it, my dear Hen- 
rietta, I cannot write to Lord Oſſo- 
ry? I have twenty times begun a very 


ſhort letter, without being able to finiſh 


it. Every thing which I would wiſh not 
to ſay, offers itſelf readily to my mind; 
reproaches flow ſpontaneouſly from my 


pen; { ſtudy to ſeem indifferent, and my 


. 


| 
5 
l 
y 


LETTER XX. 
ſenſibility breaks out in ſpite of me: no 


expreſſion, either of coldneſs or modera-- 


tion, pleaſes me: my heart carried away 
by a rapid emotion, pants to explain itſelf 
without diſguiſe. I muſt wait a little. 


Two o'Clock.- 


I ſha!l never be able to write this an- 
ſwer : I write, Jeraſe: after all, why do 
I torment myſelf ?. Is it neceſſary I ſhould, 
write to him? Perhaps it is, for he may 


interpret my ſilence a conſent to fee him 


—It he ſhould come hither 
he may be He has no eſtate in this 
country -s it chance, or the defire to 
find me which brings him ? Do not, my 
dear, ridicule my anxiety; do not ſay I 
love him Alas! how is it poſſible T'can- 
ſtill love him? It is not love which thus 
takes up all my thonghts——lt-is——T . 
KO.. not what it is; but I am moſt un- 
happy. I am retiring to bed; but with- 
our hope of finding reſt. Pity your tender- 
elt friend, pity her, without examining too 
deeply. into the cauſe of her ſorrows: we 


So near as 


have often agreed in pronouncingir cruelty,. 
to refuſe compaſſion to thoſe miſeries, 


which may to us appear light and trifſing: 
Iti is not the ſpecies of ſuffering, but the 
15 * ſenſi- 
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ſenſibility of the ſufferer, which ought to | 
excite our pity : alas! Iamthen very Wor- 


thy of yours. 


W eee 
LETTER XXIV. 
Tueſday, Wincheſter 


| Incloſe a copy of my anſwer. I never 
knew before the difficulty of writing, 
when one wiſhes to uſe a language foreign 
to the heart: it is an oppreſſive burthen, 
from which I am at laſt relieved. Could 
you beheve, that during the hour which 


has paſſed ſince my letter was diſpatched, 


[ have twenty times wiſhed it were poſſible 
to recal it? | am afraid it is too diſoblig- 
That it may afflict him. I have 
read his again with attention: it appears 
to me in a new light: thoſe very expreſſ- 


ons that excited my anger, now move my 


tendereſt compaſſion: how affecting is that 


pallage where he ſpeaks of my letters 
He preſſed them to his lips, they were 


his only conſolation“ But what were 
then his ſorrows? His exile !—If he had lov- 
Ah ! how could he have wed- 
ded another, if his heart—I can compre- 


I would not tk he is indeed fo—— 
Alas ! 


He fays he 1s unhappy | 
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unutterable anguiſh 


tance. 
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Alas! If he had ſuffered as I have done 


had taſted that bitter cup, had felt ſuch 
how ſhould I pity 
him! How eaſily would my pride yield to 
the ſweetneſs of conſoling him, of reſtoring 
joy to his ſoul! My tears begin to flow; 
they will not be reſtrained, I cannot ſup- 
port the idea of his grief, of thoſe never- 
cealing ſorrows of which he ſpeaks. Tho 


reflection ought to convince me they have 


never in reality exiſted, they preſent them- 
ſelves every moment to my imagination ; 


and though reaſon rejects the pleaſing delu- 


hon, my heart too eaſily gives it admit- 


To Lord OSSORY. 


[ neither expected your complaints, my 
lord, nor the requeſt which accompanies 
them: the time in which an explanation 
of your conduct was intereſting to me, has 
long been paſt : if it ſometimes finds a 
place in my thoughts, it is like the re- 
membrance of a painful dream, which the 
morning diſlipates, and of which one only 
retains a melancholy and confuſed idea, It 
is of little conſequence to me to know the 
motives which engaged you to reſtore me 
to reaſon and myſelf; it is ſufficient for 
me, that you did ſo, I do not think I de- 

part 
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part at all from my character, in refuſing 


& — * 


to ſee you, in refuſing in the moſt deter- 


mined manner. I can never regard you as 


a friend, to whom I am obliged to remit 


ſuch offences as are neither pardonable in 
a friend nor a lover. Ought he who could 
abandon me ſo long: to the uncertain con- 
jectures of my own tortured mind, to the 
ſuſpicions which I could not but entertain 
of his tenderneſs, and his probity, to be 
aſtoniſhed at my indifference ? has he a 


right to reproach me? Why ſhould I ſeek 


to know the circumſtances of my wrongs, . 
when I cannot doubt of the facts? I know 


enough to make me perfectly careleſs as 
to thoſe particulars, I may yet be ignoraat: 
of: I expect from the complaiſance I have 
ſorced myſelf to ſhow in writing to you, a 


favour which I have a-right to demand, 
Give me back my lord, thoſe letters, the 
ſtyle of which recals to your memory, 


thoſe ſentiments which I bluſh ever to have 


felt, and do not complain of a heart which 


has been noble enough, never to complain 


of yours. 


Don't you find, my dear Henrietta, a 


ſpecies of falſhood in this manner of writ- 


ing? It is indeed, what I ought to think, 


but it is not what I do think. That 
haughty indifference is not in my heart; I 
am ſorry I have ſent this letter —— Why 


mould 


pleaſure of my unworthy lover. 


LEI TER AME 
ſhould I diſſemble? Would it not have 
been better to have ſpoke ſincerly, to have 
confeſſed the real ſituation of my foul in re- 
gard to him ? To have faid, I perhaps 
love you ſtil], but I no longer eſteem you: 
I renounce you; the conſtancy of my ſen- 
timents is no proof that I believe you wor- 
thy of my attachment: it is in my natural 
character; the indelible features of which 
have engraven on my ſoul a weaknels, 
which once was dear to me, and of which 
I ſtill love the remembrance : it does not 
depend on you, but on the lively impreſſi- 
ons which my heart has received. Like 
one who beholds his own image with com- 


placency; and takes delight in contem- 


plating the object, without thinking of the 
glaſs which preſents it to view, ſo I pleaſe 


myſelf with recalling the idea of my love, 


without thinking with the leaſt degree of 


This had been more noble, more open 
and generous, I wiſh I had done it. I hate 


_ diſimulation, I hate even the appearance 


of it. But the letter is gone I have 
long loſt the habit of being pleaſed with 
myſelf ; regret ſeems attached to —_— 
ſtep I take. Of all thoſe good qualities, 

once fancied myſelf miſtreſs of, there only 
remains the knowledge of my faults : and 
of all thoſe bleſſings I once promiſed _ 
ell, 
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ſelf, your friendſhip is the only true and 
real one I poſſeſs, | 


eee IA 
„ . TD r XIV. 


Wedneſday, Wincheſter. 


F Ertainly, my dear, my head is a little 
diſordered. I am unquiet, agitated: 
I count the hours, the moments; time 
ſeems to me uncommonly long, I expect, 
without knowing what I expect. The leaſt 
noiſe ſets me a trembling ; if my door o- 
pens, my heart beats, Every time my 
ſervants paſs in or out of my apartment, 
look at them with eyes which ſee m to re- 
quire ſomething of them: I hear a tedious 
repetition of, What would my lady have— 
Ah! Good God! Your lady knows not 
what ſhe would have Can you divine, 
my deareſt Henrietta, the cauſe of all this 
emotion? O how low, how mean, how 
ſhameful is it !—Ir is the expectation of an 
anſwer—— No, I cannot ſuffer myſelf to 
betray ſuch weakneſs. 
I wiſh to leave this place, to fly from ſo 
dangerous a neighbourhood: : yet if Lord 
Offory is determined. to ſee me, to ſpeak 
to me, where can I be ſecure againſt this 
obſtinate reſolution ? he will find a way to 
| ſatisfy 
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ſitisfy it; he may obtain from chance, 


perhaps from my weakneſs, the converſa- 
tion he ſo preſſingly demands: are men 
ever weary of any purſuit in which their 
caprice engages them ? They are never 


humbled by our repulſes; this is one of 


the advantages they reſerve to theraſelves, 


Has a woman the misfortune to love, to 


love too tenderly ? Does ſhe grow weary 
of her lover? What reproaches, what 
perſecutions is ſhe not obliged to ſuffer? 


She may baniſh him : but he returns, he 


ſeeks her every where, he purſues her; 


he complains, threatens, beſeeches, ſighs, 
abandons himſelf to his paſſion ; 


himſelf. He is very little anxious, whether 
this conduct gives uneaſineſs or diſguſt :. 
his ſoul is not delicate enough to be wound- 


flatters himſelf with the poſſeſſion ; and 
often, by the force of obſtinacy, he ob- 


tains if not the heart, at leaſt the perſon, 


the ſtrongeſt object of his attachment. He, 
when he finds his chain heavy, breaks it, 
and abandons us without pity : He ſees 
not our tears, he hears not our complaints. 
Our native ſoftneſs, and a decent pride, 


foree us to hide our forrows—Ah! how is it 


poſſible 


being 
heard, is a conſolation he will not refuſe 


ed by the idea of becoming importunate. 
Attentive to himſelf only, nothing can 
make him renounce a good of which he 
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poſſible we can be ſo weak to give up our 


hearts! Love is to us the ſource of ſo much 
 wretchedneſs —— A. reflection ſtrikes me, 


my dear; it is that I muſt certainly weary 


you : I tell you my thoughts as they riſe, 
and heaven knows they contain nothing 
amuſing—O, how diſpleaſed am I with my- 


ſelf, how little pleaſed with others! There 
is Sir Harry who has the vapours, and 


ſwoons away like a woman. He was with 
me this morning; his vertigo's ſeized him; 


 -» T knew not what to do to bring him to 


himſelf. I could find nothing but a bot- 
tle of perfumed water; I threw it all on his 


face: his ſiſter cried out I ſhould poiſon- 


him Il hope he will come here no more; 
at leaſt, that he will find ſome other place 
to faint in. Adieu! 1 


N N, e e 


„ 


Thurſday, Wincheſter. 


Othing yet from Lord Oſſory. Not 
anſwer me ! It becomes him well to 
behave with haughtineſs He is diſ- 
pleaſed perhaps Was my letter ſo 
cruel? The vain creature cannot ſup- 
port the ſtyle of Indifference from a woman 


who once expreſſed (ſuch tenderneſs for 
him: 


fer. 
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him: that of hatred would have offended 
him = — Ah! if I was to write to him 
3 3 no more, let us not think 
have received two letters fr Lor 
Caſtle-Cary; he complains of — . wr 
tell him he 1s in the wrong ; but to you I 
muſt ſay he has reaſon for his „ 
You laugh at his jealouſy : you are to corp 
if you had ever felt it's horrors, you would 
not allow yourlelf to imbitter his torme 
by theſe pleaſantries. With a tender = 
generous nature, is it poſſible you can 0 
3 „ emotion, which af. 
fas the ſou] with ſuch ex viſite ſor Ton 2 
It is a folly you fay, and an wk pp 
it may be ſo, but it is a fol . | 
one to deſparation. It is 5 1 
a man who adores her, 0 1211 pe 
rietta finds amuſement ; he n 105 
_ of your tenderneſs, to know 1 5 . 
N ny you. Does love then liſten fo. "row 
on ? By reflecting on my own Ei | 


have perhaps, acquired ſome little, 


1 the human heart. She, my 
wel? who can laugh at the inquietude, 5 
ove os man who is attached to her 
aff where ae deceived 
f when ſhe 1mag] 
bim. 1magined (he ever loved 
JN | 
I be 
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The anguiſh of a lover cannot be indif. 
ferent to a miſtreſs, who returns his paſſion; 
ſhe is afflicted, becauſe he is ſad; ſhe weeps, 
"becauſe his tears flow : ſhe ſeeks to calm, 
to diſſipate, the chagrins which ſhe par- 
takes Ah! how can one give thoſe 


pains, and render them yet more bitter by 


railleries, by a gaity, that Fie, Hen- 

rietta! fie! You have retarded Lord 7 
Caſtle-Cary's happineſs: ſoften at leaſt this . 
tedious, time of expectation, by a complai- thi 
ſance which you owe to the ſincerity and ha 


warmth of his affection. I love him; you 
know it: and your faults may fall alittle up- 
on me. He writes me letters of four pages, 
all filled with your craelties : you are angry 
with him, and he is wretched, Pardon 
him for your friend's ſake. He does not 
wiſh to hide you from the world ; he de- 
ſires to have you admired: appear, ſhow 
yourſelf, go every where, he conſents to 
it: be lovely in the eyes of all mankind; F 
but do not value yourſelf on being fo, in 
any eyes but his. Adieu! he deſires me 
to chide you; I do chide you; but J de 
not love you the leſs. | 
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Friday, Wincheſter. 


1 Oſſory's letter has touched you: 


vou think my anſwer too haughty; 
you do not approve this exceſs of ſeverity 


| | 1 
o on, my dear, add to my unealinels, 


| admire with what eaſe we adapt every 
thing to our own preſent ſentiments : you 
had juſt forgiven Lord Caſtle-Cary when 


you fat down to write, Softened by the 


pleaſures of a tender reconciliation, you 
think I ought to pardon alſo; that it is cru- 
elty not to pardon. You entreat me, you 
conjure me to hear Lord Offory. If I was 
inclined. to give you that proof of complai- 
ance, is it in my power? How can I 
liſten to him! He no longer defires to be 
heard You pity him! Can you then 
believe that after his deſertion of me, 
after his marriage, and two years of for- 
getfulneſs, my indifference has power to 
afflict him !——He wiſhed only to try me: 
his vanity perſuaded him, I ſtill loved him; 
that his leaſt conceſſions would deſtroy my 
reſolutions. Without doubt, his offering 


to juſtify himſelf, was ſufficient to efface 
the remembrance of his perfidy, of a 


treachery of the blackeſt Kind; 1 ought 
: EF 7 | 1 2 by e a to 


wo LET THE XXVH. 
to have flown to receive the heart he 
deigned to reſtore to me: ſo valuable a 
bleſſing merited my eager acceptance; my 
gratidue perhaps—intupportable infolence 
of men! Intolerable pride -] ought, 
however, to thank Lord Offory ; his laſt 
caprice has been of more ſervice to me 
than time or reaſon : it has deſtroyed the 
remains of that inclination, over which ! 
feared I could never have triumphed: I 
couid not till now, think of this ingrate 
without tenderneſs ; at preſent I could be- 
hold him without the leaſt emotion ; I am 
_ tranquil : I no longer fear his fight, his im- 
3 mis not this the very point! 
ave ſo ardently wiſhed to arrive at? 
With what cruelty has he ſought to diſturb 
my peace of mind, to rekindle that love 
which. he was never worthy to inſpire me 
with? from whence comes it then, that! 
ever loved him with ſuch fondneſs ? I have 
been looking at his picture this morning; 
J held it above an hour in my hand; ! 
contemplated it without being affected; 
I am even aſtoniſhed at my former attach. 
ment. Why has that image alone had 
power over my heart? What is there in 
him fo ſeducing ? What deluſion lent ſuch 
\ charms to that countenance ? Where are 
thoſe graces which I admired in thoſe fea- 
'tures? O, my dear Henrietta ! our 
\ 5 . prepoſſeſſion 
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prepoſſeſſion makes all the merit of the 
object we prefer to others: it adorns the 
idol of our hearts; it gives him every day 
ſome new ornament. By degrees, the ſplen- 
dor, in which we have cloathed him, daz- 
zles ourſelves, impoſes on us, ſeduces us; 
and we fooliſhly adore the creature of our 
own imagination, This portrait, once ſo 
dear, is that of a deceiyer : Alas! I long re- 


garded it as the repreſentation of a being - 


almoſt celeſtial ! I cannot ſee him l hate 


him—l hate myſel{—But I love you always. 


N tet tt tt MMM 1 ft + 
LETTER XXVIIL 


pO Saturday, Wincheſter. 
r OU die with deſire, that Sir Harry 


ſhould declare himſelf. Behold him 
declared, propoſed, and rejected! Lady 
Wilton painted to me in the ſtrongeſt 
colours her brother's love, his reſpect, 
the ſilence he had impoſed on himſelf for 
fear of diſpleaſing me; and paſſing fro! 

bis praiſes to mine, ſhe expreſſed the moſt 
obliging deſire of accquiring in me a ſiſter 


„ 


an well as a friend. Lou will judge of my 
embarraſſment, my dear, and of the polite 


evaſions it forced me to make uſe of, I 
urged my diſguſt delt Invincible to mar- 


5 Triage. 
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riage, for the little happineſs I had foung 
in that ſtate ; my inſenſibility to love; the 
habit of liberty which I could not loſe with- 
out regret. Indeed, I do not make that 
uſe of my freedom, which attaches moſt 
widows of my age to the ſtate; but it | 
gives me the ſame ſpecies of pleaſure which ] 
a miſer feels in calculating his riches: he 
enjoys the bleſſings which he knows he can 
procure, and poſſeſſes, in imagination, all c 
thoſe which the extent of his fortune d 
make attainable. One man only, ſaid I to n 
her, could have determired me to ſacri. 
fice this precious liberty: noother will ever 
have the ſame aſcendant over my ſoul. 
Lady Wilton is ſatisfied with the reaſons] 
have alledged, but for Sir Harry, to whom 
| The has communicated my fentiments, he 
is very ſar from approving them. There 
is nv living with him any longer; he does 
not ſpeak to me, does not look at me; 
contradicts every body; {colds other peo- 
ple's ſervatits, drives away his own, breaks 
every thing he touches, throws down all 
he finds in his way: goes like an Idiot 
acroſs the parterres, and coming back, in 
a reverie, ſtrikes his head againſt the gate 
which is ſhut, aſtoniſhed to find himſelf 
ſtopped——But how unjuſt is this ſex! 1s 
their humour a law ? At what is Sir Harry 


angry? Has he a right to expect — 
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ſhould determine mine? I have loved one 
creature of his. ſpecies——-—Ah ! that is 
ſufficient But 1 have a letter from 
vou Alas of what do you inform me! 
That Lady Egberth has quitted the court, 
has reſigned her place How I pity her! 
How her misfortune touches me ? She is 
given up jo retirement, to devotion, and 
it is Lord Weſtbury's death which has 
cauſed this great change : a very extraor- 
dinary one without doubt: no body had 
more reaſon to be attached to the world 
than this Lady Ah! my dear! To loſe 
a man ſhe loved ſo {ſincerely ; that ſhe had 
ſo long loved; to have ſurmounted fo ma- 
ny obſtacles ; to be on the point of eſpouſ- 
ing him, and to ſee him ſnatched from 
her in a day, in a moment, by anſaccident 
| | cannot reſtrain my tears at this 
melancholy event. But what madneſs is it 
in men of rank to run the hazard in theſe 
races, of loſing without honour, a life dear 
to their country, and which they ought 
only 'to expoſe for it? Are they not re- 
ſponſible to their friends, their relations 
who love them? was he not fo to a miſ- 
treſs, who is plunged by the loſs of him 
into ſorrow and deſpair? poor Lady Eg- 
berth! Her ſituation, and the reflections 
it has engaged you to make, has melted 
my heart. Adieu! 


[104] 
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Sunday, Wincheſter. 


to you !—Have I ſtrength to write? 
Alas how could I complain of him! 


72 dangerouſly ill Lord Oſſory is 
dying! my God! Heis dying See the 
billes . I have.juſt received. 


To Lady CATESBY. 


I have now but a few moments to live; 


the countenances of thoſe about me, and 
the reſiſtance they make to my will, aſſure 
me of it. It is with difficulty I obtain per- 
miſſion to write Alas! why have 1 ſo 
much deſired it! What have I to ſay to 
you? You will hear with pleaſure that the 
object of your contempt, of your averſion, 
has finiſhed his wretched days——Ah ! 
Lady Catelby ! What Cruelty !— But 
is this a time to complain of it! Pardon 


at leaſt the memory cf an unhappy. lover; 


I have never deceived you : I have loved 


you always Thoſe letters which you 
have demanded of me with an inflexibi- 


lity, of which 1 thought your heart inca- 
pable, 


H! how ſhall I tell you! How expreſs 


Henrietta! my dear Henrietta! he 
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pable, ſhall be faithfully reſtored to you 
after my death. Do not, madam, deprive 
me of them whilſt I yet breath, 


After his death I ſhall hear with 
pleaſure——Can he believe this, can he 
imagine it! Ah! inhuman ! There re- 
mained only this blow III! dying per- 
haps Alas where is he? With whom? 
In what hands !——Has he advice ? Is 
there any near him ? O, this anguiſh is in- 
ſupportable, 8 

The perſon who brought this fatal bil- 
let, returned without ſtopping, without 
waiting a moment, Without ipeaking a 
ſingle word. How ſhall I find out—Aban- 
doned- to my fears, to the moſt lively in- 
quietude- -Ah! pity me! my heart is 
torn in pieces. A! feeble hope dawns up- 
on my mind : I have ſent to the houſe 
where one of Lord Oſſory's ſervants paſs- 
ed two or three days. They aſſure me, 
that ſervants came from Sir Charles Hali- 
fax's who has lately bought an «ſtate four 
miles from hence. 

1 have diſpatched away; John, with all 
poſſible haſte, to inform himfelf if Lord 
Oſſory is there, with orders to ſtay 
where ever he finds him, and ſend me 
meſſengers continually to let me know the 
ſtate in which he is. In this ſad ſuſpence, 
my eyes and . are raiſed to heaven: 


Lady 
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Lady Egberth is ever preſent to my idea: | 
J fear——All powerful God! May my E 
ardent prayer reach thy awful throne! : 
May it ſuſpend thy decree ! Vouchſafe at 
leaſt to change the object! If the end of | 
one of us, mult be the terrible warning voice t 
to bring back to thee the erring heart of 1 
the other, ah! let it be me! Let my death 0 
8 
n 
a 


rekindle in his foul, that love which is due 
to thee alone! O, my dear Henrietta! if 
he dies you have no longer a friend, 
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Tueſday, Wincheſter, 


E is a little better; but his fever is 

; conſtant and violent; happily the 
moſt dangerous ſymptoms have left him 
theſe two days. He has yet moments of 
delirium, in which he is very reſtlels, 
Alas! he is not out of danger ! I did not 
write to you yeſterday; I can now ſcarce 
hold my pen ; I am not myſelf; I have not 
taſted food. Shut up in my chamber, 1 
admit no body; it is impoſſible for me 
either to liſten or to anſwer any one. 
They directed me very well: Lord Offory ple 
is at Sir Charles Halifax's, in the midſt of 1 


to periſh— 
patience But fome body enquires for 
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as good aſſiſtance as London itſelf could 


wu -procured him. By a happy chance, 
Dr. Harriſon is in the country; he is with 


him. John has wrote meword, that when 
he arrived he found the whole family in 
tears. Alas! I believe him. Who can. 
know Lord Oſſory, and not feel for him? 
How is it poſſible to avoid loving him? 
So noble in his manners, ſo gentle, ſo be- 
nevolent; the good qualities of his foal 
are painted on his countenance: he con- 
quers all hearts: I never heard him men- 


tioned, without an encomium following 
his name. What man ever more amiable 


joined true dignity with good nature, with 
that familiarity | which is not afraid to 


condeſcend, and which impreſſes more 
deeply that reſpect, it ſeems to reſign all 


claim to? Who but muſt lament that a 
being ſo -worthy to exiſt is going perhaps 
expect with fear, with im- 


my woman —— Ah! what happineſs ! 
* A tranquil night, five hours ſleep, no 
delirium, the fever confiderably*abated : 

Dr. Harriſon will anſwer for his life, and 
even for his quick recovery. O, my ten- 
der, my ſincere friend! Give me joy! I 


bleſs God whoſe goodneſs has reſtored him 
to me tears of pleaſure fill my eyes 


——Ah ! may he live] may he be W | 
May 
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May every bleſſing he deſires he his por. ſil 
tion! Amiable, and dear Offory, thou ac- 4 
cuſeſt me of cruelty ! That thou couldſt irr 
read my heart, and hear the vows it offers | 
up for thee! How cruel are the forms 
which keep me here! Why is it not al- 
lowed me to fly to thee! To partake, to 
ſoften all thy pains! to bathe thy face with 
thoſe tears, which are drawn from me by 
that eternal fondneſs which attaches me 
to thee ! Ah! rekindle all thy hopes! 
She whom thou loveſt, is not cruel, ſhe is 
not inhuman ! ſhe will pardon thee, ſee 
thee, love thee ! Ah ! my God ! Whither 
does this too lively emotion carry me!—OQ, 
my good, my indulgent friend! Pardon my 
fooliſh wandering—I am not myſelf—My 
ſoul is hurried along But I feel myſelf 
burning—difordered——1 cannot hold up 
my head; my. eyes are heavy Alas 
what is it that makes me thus Adieu 
he will live, my dear! My prayers ate 


granted. 


| b e Wo 2 cg 
1 . Rf Saturday, Wincheſter. 
= I Have paſſed three days without writing 


to you, my dear, and I am afraid my | 
1 1 : ſilence 
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{lence has made you uneaſy, I have had 
a ſore throat, a fever and my pulſe: very 
irregular : they bled me iy (pight of my- 
ſelf. Sir Han, would not loſe this oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing his officious zeal : he 
has taken poſſeſhon of my apartment; he 
does all the honours of it: this man is 
really good; he is unhappy : he ſometimes 
makes me pity him ; but oftener wearies 
me with his afliduiry : J have a Heart too 
full of ſenſibility not to compaſſionate his 


love, though too much Prepoſſeſſed to re- 


turn it. 

John is come back: Lord Oſſory is u 
on his recovery, and they hope his health 
will ſoon be quite re-eftabliſhed : I feel at 
preſent another kind of inquietude from 
the indiſcretion of my meſſenger But 
here is Abraham, my lord's valet de 
chambre My God, what can he want 
with me ? How my heart flutters! So a- 
larmed at one of his ſervants! What 
ſhould 1 then be if my lord himſelf —whar 
contradictions reign. in my weak heart? 
A few days ſince I wiſhed ardently to ſee 
him, and now the name only of his ſervant 
diſorders me—He brings. me a letter 
poor Abraham! He is ove-joyed to ſee me 
again, he ca1not ſpeak to me But let me 
read his letter —It is w th difficulty he has 


K Wrote 
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wrote it—He has been very ill—See, my 
dear, what he ſays, 


To Lady CATESBY. 


Have you then deigned, Madam, to 
-intereſt yourſelf in my life? This good- 
neſs touches me to the foul. . But do [ 
owe it to your coinpaſſion alone, or to the 
feeble remains of that tender friendſhip 
Alas! I ſcarce dare flatter myſelf you 
preſerve the flighteſt remembrance of It, 
— How ſweet would it be to me to think 
it not intirely extinguiſhed; to think it ſtill 
poſſible the ardor of my heart might re- 
kindle it in yours! But you will not hear 
me. Receive, madam, my reſpeQtful ac- 
Eknovledgments: without examining into 
the nature of the ſentiment- which has 
inſpired you with ſo generous a concern 
fer my danger, I ought to think mylelf 
bleſt in having excited it. ; 
Lou ſee he is no ſtranger to the anxiety I 
I have been in for his life. It is to John, 
my impertinent ſervant, I am obliged for 
theſe perplexing acknowledgments. But | 
I am forced to bid you adieu: they wait 
for my letter: I would not leave youa | 
day longer in uncertainty of what had 
cauſed my filence? I muſt write an an- | 


(wer for Abraham to take. Ah! my dear, 


of what importance is that anſwer! _ 
LE L-E #* 
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sunday, - Wincheſter. 


KE, my dear Henrietta into what an 
. ) embarraſſment I am thrown by my 


vivacity, by the precipitation with which 


| ſent, away John, without giving him 
orders to conceal himſelf, without com- 
manding him not to mention my name! 
The imprudent creature thought he could 
not execute his commitllion, better than by 
going directly to Sir Charles Hallifax's, 
enquiring for Abraham, telling him he 
came from me, and deſiring permiſſion to 
place himſelf in Lord Offory's antecham-- 
ber. My lord, charmed to hear one cf 
my ſervants was ſo near him, and that he 
came by my orders, inſiſted on ſeeing him: 
Mr. John, as he told me himſelf, received 
ts command to enter, with great plea-- 
lure: he anſwered all my lord's queſtions 
with great exactneſs: aſſured him: „ his 


lady was more dead than alive when ſhe 


ſent him; that ſhe had a great deal of 


friendſhip for his lordſhip, and was ſcarce 


tified with three expreſſes a day, which 

he had the honour to ſend her. 
If you had ſeen with what ſatisfaction 
this idiot gave me an account of his com- 
| „„ miſſion, 
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miſſion, how he applauded himſelf on the 
wouders he had done! After all, I ought 
only complain of my own want of fore- 
ſight, I ſent back Abraham yeſterday 
without any anſwer : I excuſed myſelf on 
account of the preſent weaknefs of my 
head. 
the weakneſs of my heart is what reſtrains 
me—Abraham again—Another legter—l 


need not take the pains to copy this: it is 


almoſt exactly the fame with the laſt ; ex- 
cept the addition of much inquietude en 
account of my indiſpoſition, which no Jon- 
ger exiſts, *See me, madam, hear ne 
Always the ſame. I muſt anſwer it ; but 
what difficulty do I find in writing to him! 
| His zealous meſſenger tells Betty he muſt 
not return without a letter. In propor- 


tion as my fears for his life vanulh, anger 


reſumes it's empire over my foul. I am 
ſorry Lord Oſſory can no longer doubt 
that friendſhip. of which he artfully pre- 
tends to be ſo uncertain: by this pretence, 
he humours my vanity; his addreſs does 
not eſcape me. 


Obſerve how they make their advantage 
of every thing! When all means of ſubdu- 
ing our reſolves ſeem to fail, an unfore- 
ſeen incident, chance, a fit of ſickneſs, 
brings them to the point they had in view. 
We refuſe to ſee, to liſten to * - 
anc 


Alas! it is not that I moſt fear: 


O, theſe men! theſe men! 
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fancy all at an end, but their reſources are 
never exhauſted. When the diſcarded 
lover knows not how to proceed otherwile, 
he has a fever, my dear ; he has but a 
moment to live ; he fills our imagination 
with terror ; . he repreſents himſelf in a 
light, which cannot fail of ſoftening us, he 
laces before our eyes the alarming 1dea 
of his death, of the diſſolution of that en- 
chanting form which: firſt ſeduced our un- 
guarded hearts; and the moſt malignant 
fever is not what kills him, no 'tis our 
cruelty ? Lord Oſſory has forgot to ſay 
that — But Abraham waits — 1 never 
thought I had fo little underſtanding ; I 
am quite at a loſs what to ſay O, that 
abominable John! Why did he not con- 


| ceal himſelf ! But why do 1 talk thus idly! 


Is not he who writes to me, the ſame. 
Lord Offory, who has cauſed me ſuch ex- 
quiſite afffictions, who abandoned me at 
Hertford, who married Fanny Montford ?. 
Are theſe injuries leſſened ? No; but he 
has been fick. - I will write to him—T have 
vrote I ſhall not ſend you a copy of my 
anſwer z it is very ſhort, very ſtudied, and 
very bad. Adieu my dear Henrietta! my 
tenderneſs for you is always the ſame. 
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Monday, Wincheſter. 


Come from taking a walk on the banks 
of a rivulet, which bathes the walls of 


a pavilion, where I often go to fee them 
fiſh. As it was very early, I amuſed my- 
ſelf with obſerving acroſs the river, ſome 
young country girls, who were going with 
baſkets of flowers and fruits to the neigh- 
bouring town. They ſung, they laughed 
in their boat ; they preſented the very 


image of joy; their habits were neat, their 


baſkets prettily arranged. They wore 


large ſtraw hats, under which, one is apt 


to fancy every face handſome; they were 
really very agreeable. As the boat went 
off, one better made than the reſt, arrived; 
ſhe appeared very melancholy, and with- 
out ſhowing any regret, becauſe they 


had not ſtayed for her, the ſet down her | 


baſket upon a heap of gravel, and began 


to walk backwards and forwards by the 
river ſide, I bid Betty call her; ſhe came 

to us; I purchaſed all her noſegays,' and 
aſked her, why ſhe did not ſing like the | 
others? My queſtion. moved her; ſhe en- 


deavoured to reſtrain her tears, and told 


me with a moſt charming ſincerity, that ſhe 
Was 
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was ready to break her heart; that 
Moſes, one of Lord Wilton's tenants, 
had made her die with grief, ſne and an 
other: and that the remembrance of 
that other made her ſhed a great many 
tears.” The poor child intereſted me, I 
would know all, and here you have the 
hiſtory of my little gardener. It is, that 
Moſes—Pray attend, my dear—Molſes is 
2 wicked Miſer ; he had agreed that 
Tommy his grandſon ſhould marry Sal- 
ly, who loves Tommy as ſhe loves her 
eyes. The wedding day was fixed, the 
clothes were bought, the relations invited, 
the ſiddles beſpoke ; and behold, a letter 
which came from Oxford, has induced 
Moſes to change his mind. Tommy's 
fifter is dead, and has left him ſome 
money, and the vile Moſes, will not now 
accept Sally for his grand- daughter; at 
laſt, unleſs her fortune is encreaſed in pro- 
portion to Tommy's inheritance. Sally's 
mother, who is very proud, has broke 
off the match : and as ſhe is pretty high 
ſpirited, ſhe will twiſt Sally's neck off, 
if the loves the grandſon of that Jew Mo- 
ſes; and poor Sally muſt have her neck 
twiſted off, for ſhe will always love him ; 
and honeſt Tommy will break his beart 
too, rather than renounce Ore ie 


Between 
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Between the happineſs, and the miſery, 


of theſe {imple and tender lovers, an hun- 


dred and fifty guineas was an inſurmount— 
able barrier: I have removed it, my dear: 
the Jew Moles, the proud gardener, honeſt 
Tommy and pretty Sally, are all agreed 

again. This moment is one of thoſe in 
which I have felt the advantage of being 
rich: the day after to-morrow, I am to 


marry my amiable villager, and I intend to 


marry her with ſplendor. I give a grand 
ſupper, an illumination, fire works, and 


muſick on the water; which will be fol- 


lowed by a maſquerade, at which every 
body will be welcome. Lord Wilton has 
lent me the pavilion on the river; it is 
large, finely ornamented, and very proper 


for my deſign. The ladies are all enchant- 


ed with this feaſt: Sir Harry, in ſpite of 
his ill humour, is my ſteward ; he receives 


my orders with as much gravity, as if he 


was taking out a patent to be prime miniſ- 
ter. Lady Wilton, and Sir James, are to 


do the honours cf the maſquerade ; Lady 


Sunderland of the ſupper ; as to me, I. 
| ſhall be employed in obſerving whether 
they acquit themſelves well of the com- 


miſſions I have entruſted them with. Tam | 
gay, my dear, I begin to reſume my taſte 
for amuſements; 1 will not examine the 


cauſe of this alteration ; I ſhould find it 


perhaps 
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perhaps Do not fancy however, that 
Sally's marriage is a pretence for celebrat- 
ing the recovery of Poor Lord Offory—Is1t 
not thus yon call-hm ?—John, however, 
does not know; my ſecret is ſafe : Adieu! 
my dear Henrietta! I wiſh T could fee you 
dance at this ball. 2 ie 
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| Tueſday, Wincheſter 
A NOTHER letter—A very exact and 
11 a very dangerous correſpondence ; I 
have every moment occaſion.to remind my 
ſelf that Lord Offory has betrayed me. In 


ſpite of this remembrance, how ſhall I re- 


fiſt the tender emotions of my heart? They 
perſuade me to liſten to him. But what 
can he ſay ? His reiterated offers to juſtify 


_ himſelf, aſtoniſh, and offend me. Ah! 


how is it poſſible! He married; he has 
even a daughter by this marriage They 
ſay ſhe is called Juliet Inſolent! To give 
my name to the daughter of his wife! La- 
dy Arthur, aunt to the late Lady Oſſory, 
has been here eight days; ſhe talks conti- 
nually of the graces and beauty of this lit- 
tle Juliet: Tnever met with fo impertinent 

re ZN Ge 
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a creature: but I will give you my lord's 
letter. 5 


To Lady CAT E SBV. 


Alas! Madam! On what do you con- 
gratulate me? Of what value to me is the 
life which you refuſe to make happy ? 
From you theſe cold civilities ! Ah! you 
could not afflict me more ſenſibly than by 
this inſulting politeneſs ; it is always at- 
tended by indifference. 
your tender pity which is neceſſary to my 
peace; it is the condeſcenſion of one day, 
one hour that I entreat of you. Will you not 
hear me? Am I condemned without 
hope of pardon ? Will you refufe me a fa- 
vour which is granted to the vileſt crimi- 
nals? We have at leaſt been friends—Do 
you then no Jonger remember you have 
given me a ſtill ſoſter name? Our mutual 
love, your promiſes, your tender vows, 
are they all effaced? Recall Hertford to 
your remembrance, my dear, my adora- 
ble Juliet.—Ir is a man once honoured with 
your ' tenderneſs, who begs of you, upon 
his knees, one moment's converſation. 
By all that has power to move you, I con- 
jure you not to reject my prayer! Do not 


continue to afflict an unhappy man, whole 


fate is in your hands. No; I will not give 


up, 


It is your pity, | 


d's 
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up, but with my life, the hope of obtain- 
ing your generous forgiveneſs. I have a 
ſecret which I cannot reveal but to your- 
ſelf: give me one day, madam ; in the 
name of Heaven be not inexorable. 


His Dear, his Adorable Juliet ; familiar 
enough, upon my word: and you ſee with 
what obſtinacy he reſolves to be heard. 
Ah! That ſickneſs! In what has it en- 
gaged me? See him! The very idea of 
an interview makes me tremble. But this 
audacity of determining to fee me !--How 
ſtrangely reſolute ! ought. he not to fly my 
very looks ? With what face can he'appear 
before me? Have not 1 a right to load him 
with reproaches? Vet he is not afraid to 
ſee me] whence comes it then, that Il am 
in dread of him? I, who can lift my eyes 
up to him with that noble confidence, 
which is the offspring of integrity and in- 


vocence? He bids me remember Hertford ! 


Alas! if he had ſeen me after his depar- 


ture, would he have dared to bid me re- 


member it? He knows the wrongs he has 
done me; but how far is he from imagin- 
ing how exquiſitely I have felt them! Can 
he ever excuſe that cruel deſertion? Ah! 
Why did he ever feign a paſſion for me? 
Why does he yet feign it? I had prepared 
myſelf with pleaſure for the entertainment 
Iam 
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I am to give! This letter comes to diſturh n 
my joy, to embarraſs me, to revive the ri 
memory of thoſe hours Ah! nothing has al 

had power toefface it—You, will perhaps I 

laugh at my chagrins; you tell me Iought If 

to have ſeen him, To have heard him, Ve 
That all ſhould be forgot. You, who 1 
have never had any thing to pardon but al 

the flighteſt faults, a few emotions of jea- WM c 

louſy, of impatience, of ill humour per- Pl 

haps, you think one may reſolve in a mo- cl 
ment; that it is eaſy to determine I can- ag 
not comprehend that hope of pardon. My er 


deſign is not to affſièt him: I would ſee he 
him, if I thought I could bear his pre. cc 
ſence: 1 would. hear him if it was poſſible W 


to excuſe—But I will write to him this ſet 
Moment. | in, 
ET wi 
To Lord OSSORY. W is 

26, | to 


Wherefore, my lord, ſhould I not have 


forgot long ſince an attachment I have 

found ſuch reaſon to regret ? What ſhould 
engage me to cheriſh the memory of the W Ha! 
moſt unfaithful of men? Have you not MW th 
already made it your requeſt, I would for- an 
get you? How can you without confuſion, we; 


endeavour to recall that time, and thoſe 
ſcenes, to my remembrance, which I can- 
> 3 lags 
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not think of without hating you? What 
right have you now no aſk my friendſhip, 
after having made fo cruel a return to that 
was once weak enough to feel for you? 
If your levity has reſtored me to myſelf, 
you ought only to blame your own heart. 
am ignorant what new caprice makes you 
aflert that your happineſs depends on the 


_ converſation you-aſk of me; but I cannot 
prevail on myſelf to grant it. So long ac- 
cuſtomed to think I ſhould never fee you 


again, it is ampoſſible for me to ſupport 
even the idea of your preſence. If you 
have any ſecrets it is neceſſary you ſhould 
communicate to me, I confent to your 
writing them: you may depend on my 
ſecrecy, and on my punctuality, in return- 
ing immediately whatever you pleaſe to 
write. To receive your letters, my lord, 
is the only complaiſance I can force myſelf 
to ſhew you. | | 


I am forrry J have ſent this letter: they 


ſay that in lovers quartels, reproaches are 


the preliminaries of peace. Adieu! my 


amiable Henrietta! Believe, I love you al- 


Ways. 
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Wedneſday—0—Thurſlay 
Six in the Morning. 


4 My deareſt Henrietta! How ſhall I 
A expreſs to you the tumult, the e- 
motion of my heart! I have ſeen him—He 
has ſpoke to me It was himſelf——He 
was at the maſquerade——Yes, he—My 
Lord Oſſory Ah! tell me no more of ſee- 
ing him, of hearing him—I am now cer- | 
tain I am unable to bear the preſence of 
that—lI know not what name to give him. 
Could any thing be more daring, or more 
Imprudent:? To expoſe me thus I think 
I hate him—I wiſh, notwithſtanding, I 
had poſſeſſed more power over myſelf—I 
wiſh I had heard him. What is then this 
unknown emotion -which drags .me with 
irreſiſtable foree, and compells me to act 
contrary to my will ? I muſt go from 
hence; I muſt return to London—4lt is not 
from obſtinacy, but from neceſſity, from 
weakneſs, I fly Lord Offory. I muſt re- 
ſolve to avoid him, ſince I am not able to 
ſee him with any degree of tranquility.” 
The day was already far advanced, 
when fatigued with dancing, and weary of 
the ball, Iwent to take the air on the 3 
Whic 
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which joins to the pavilion. A maſk in a 
black domino, who had followed me above 
an hour, came and ſeated himſelf by my 
fide, In aplace fo ſpacious, and where it 
was apparent I ſought only ſolitude, I 
thought it a little extraordinary he ſhould 
chuſe the very ſeat on which I had placed 
myſelf, merely to be troubleſome 3 but 
judge of my ſurpriſe, when ſeizing one of 
my hands, and preſſing it between his, he 
ſaid, in a faltering and paſſionate tone, 
Does Lady Cateſby then (till delight in 
making others happy? I was told that ſpe- 
cies of pleaſure had no longer any charms 
for her.” The ſound of that known voice 
penetrated the inmoſt receſſes of my foul : 
I knew him inſtantly : Ah | what other 
man would have preſumed to take ſuch a 
liberty, to addreſs me in ſuch a ſtyle——1 
would have fled from him ; he ſeized my 
robe, and held me in my place. At the 
lame inſtant, haſtily throwing off his maſk, 
the hood of his dominio fell off—Ah ! my 
dear Henrietta ! How loyely did he ap- 
pear ! The diſorder of his hair gave a new 
grace to his features; an air paſhonate, 
animated How different was the effect 
which the ſight of that amiable counte- 
nance had on me, from what might have 
been expected! I loſt, that moment, the 
faculties of ſight and hearing : a mortal 

l x coldneſs 
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coldneſs ſeized me. I am ignorant what 
Lord Offory ſaid to me, or how he aſſem- 
| bled the company about me: but when 
my ſenſes returned, I found myſelf ſur- 
rounded by an infinite number of perſons, 
among whom my eyes ſought in vain for 
Lord Offory : I perceived him at laſt at the 
farther end of the terrace, from whence, 
as ſoon as he ſaw me perfectly recovered, 
he retired with precipitation, The ball is 
now at an end, and J am now writing to 
you in bed, full of reflection, of uneaſineſs. 
know not how to act. Adieu. 


PC 
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Friday, Wincheſter. 
I Have received fuch preſſing invitations 


* "= 


from Lord Oſmond ; my couſin and 
his lordſhip continue to entreat me with 
ſuch earneſtneſs to come to Hertford, that 
I cannot long reſiſt their importunities. 


know not why, but 1 feel my repugnance | 


to return thither greatly abated. I have 


mentioned my deſign here, and if I was 


vain, ſhould value myſelf highly on the 
unwillingneſs which every body expreſſes 


to part with me. Sir James goes away 


at the ſame time: as to poor * 
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his ſorrow is inexpreſſible; it gives me ex- 
treme pain: IJ hope my abſence will be of 
ſervice to him : they tell us, my dear, ab- 


ge? ſence is a ſalutary remedy for love; a vio- 
= lent one however, which the patient takes 
ns. WM vith diſguſt, and which does not ſucceed 
for with all conſtitutions. I am coming near- 
he er to you, my amiable friend: what plea- 
ce, ſure do I find in thatthought ! After ſtay- 
ed, ing ſome time at Hertford, I ſhall return 
| is to London, and we will go together to a 


to pretty houſe at Hampſtead——Here 1s 
fs, Abraham What a packet he brings me! 
all in my lord's hand Permit me, my 
dear, to leave you—T burn to read it 
1 What is it he can ſay to me? You ſhall 
know as ſoon as I have read the packet 


over 

=. 8 i fo lady CAFESET. 
n , 
nd The adventure of the ball has too well 
ith convinced me, madam, how vain it is to 
nat hope from chance, or my own addreſs, 

I the happineſs of a converſation with you. 
ice The horror my preſence gave you, the 
ve condition in which I ſaw you, and thegrief 
jas ! felt at being the cauſe, have determined 
the me to give up all thoughts of approaching. 
ſes MW jou without your poſitive command. I con- 
ay ſent to commit to writing what I inten ded 
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to have related to you on Wedneſday, if 
you had been able to have favoured me 
with a hearing. You engage to Keep my 
ſecret; I know you too well to have the 


| leaſt doubt of your diſcretion : however, 


as it may be painful to you to conceal it 
from Lady Henrietta, a ftory m which 
you are ſo much intereſted, I difpence 
with your promiſe of ſecrecy in favour of 
this lady: whoever is dear to you, acquires 
by that claim, a right over my heart : to 
me it is impoſſible your friend can be mdif- 
ferent. Ah! Lady Cateſby ! if after rea- 
ding theſe papers, you are not inelined to 
pardon me, you never loved him, whoſe 
peo for you cannot end but with his 
like. a 
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'L 7 HEN Lady Charlot Cheſter had 

given that preference to the Mar- 
queſs of Dorcheſter, which J flattered my- 
ff my affiduity, and the ſincerity af my 
attachment, had given me a better right 
to expect, I determined to avoid her, 
and went into France with that deſign. I 
was fenfibly affected by her perfidy: it 
prejudiced me unjuſtly againſt the whole 
ſex; 4 judged: of all, by the only one with 


| whom I had any connection; and was 
ſtrongly perſuaded that intereſt and vanity 


Were 
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were the only paſſions of which they were 


ſuſceptible. I armed myſelf againſt them, 


with the knowledge I fancied I had of their 


ſouls, and employed my experience with 


ſucceſs to defend me againſt the power of 


their charms. 


Il was repreſented at court, and where- 

ver I appeared, as a ſavage, who to that 
ferocity attributed to his nation, joined an 
obſtinate averſion. to the eſtabliſhed man- 
ners and cuſtoms of the world. My gravity 
appeared ridiculous, eſpecially at a time of 


life when the wild and irregular allies of 


youth, for which youth is an excuſe, are 


not unbecoming. I know not how far the } 


French carry their indulgence on this head 
but here I have ſeen too many, who not 
knowing when to drop this excuſe, have 


not been able, in their more advanced 


age, to forget the follies of their youth. 
Six months after my. departure from 

London, my eldeſt brother was killed in a 
Sea engagement, and my ſecond died in 


Scotland of a fall from his horſe in hunt- 
ing: My fortune was now become equal 


to Lord Dorcheſter's, and I fancied Lady 
Dorcheſter might poſlibly repent having. 
been fo precipitate in fixing her ow 7 

| gn the 
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the regret I flattered myſelf ſhe would feel, 
was the only real advantage I then hoped 
ſor, inheriting the eſtates and titles of 
my anceſtors. 


My abode in France did not remove the 


impreſſions I carried thither : I thought 


the women charming, but the idea of La- 
dy Charlot and the remembrance of her 


inconftancy, defended me from love. I re- 


turned to London, cured of my paſſion, 
but not of my reſentment at having been 
abandoned, The fight of Lady Dorcheſ- 
ter chagrined me, and gave me a diſguſt 
to London: I reſolved therefore to quit it 
once more, and was preparing for a ſe- 
cond tour to Italy, when Oſmond, hearing 
of my return, preſſed me to make him a 
viſit at Hertford : I accepted his invitati- 
on, intending to ſtay a few days only ; 
but J found in your eyes, attractions ſtrong 
enough to fix me in my native country, 
and reconcile me to that amiable ſex, of 
which Lady Cateſby is the brighteſt ↄrna- 
ment. You infpired me with ſentiments 
before unknown to me : ſentiments which 
convinced me I never loved Lady Charlot, 
and that wounded vanity may excite in 


our ſouls thoſe regrets, which ſeem to 


take 
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take their ſource only from betrayed or | 


neglected love. 


Aſhby importuned you with his addreſ- 
ſes; his example intimidated me : the a- 
verſion his tenderuzſs gave you to him, 
determined me to ſpare no pains to conceal 
mine. Liſtened to, preferred as a friend, 
I dreaded appearing as a lover. I found 
it ſo ſweet to be honoured with your con- 
fidence, to make one in all your amuſe- 


ments, to behold you every moment with- | 


out wearying you, or inſpiring you with 


conſtraint ; that I had not courage to riſk | 


loſing all thoſe advantages, by making a 
declaration of my paſſion. Sometimes | 
fancied you ſaw what paſſed in my foul: 
I one day forgot I had no right to ap- 
pear jealous ; my anger and ill-humour 
became viſible to every body: my ſorrow 
affected you; it affected you too nearly. 
What pleaſure do I feel in recollecting 
thoſe firſt moments of my happineſs ! 
Thoſe blisful hours, when without being 
yourſelf perhaps conſcious of it, you par- 
took of all the ſoft emotions of my foul: 
They are paſt, thoſe tranſporting: mo- 
ments, and Lady Cateſby remembers 
them no more: 5 
With 
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With what pain did I conceal from you 
ſentiments ſo tender and animated! How 
did the remembrance of Lady Charlot 
intimidate me! I no longer regarded her 
inconſtancy in the ſame light; ſince I had 


loved you, I excuſed her levity; and con- 


cluded, I poſſeſſed none of thoſe attrac- 
tions which give birth to love, and ren- 
der it laſting. I at length preſumed to 
confeſs my paſſion ; my vows were heard ; 
you yielded to give me your hand ; every 


thing conſpired to promiſe happineſs to 
my ſuture days. In the intoxication o 


joy, too ready to flatter myſelf, I added 
to my account of preſent pleaſure, the ſu- 
preme felicity which was ſo ſoon to be my 


portion, when I received an invitation to be 


preſent at the marriage of Lord New- 
port. I know not whether a foreboding 


of my misfortune encreaſed my regret at 


parting from you, but Ileft Hertford over- 
whelmed with ſorrow. Before I enter in- 


to the humiliating detail of the fatal ad- 
venture which ſeparated us, permit me 
to implore your indulgence—But how can 


hope to ſoften you, if I am no longer dear 
to you; if my very light alarms you; if that 
heart once ſo ſenſible to my leaſt inquie- 


tude, is now for ever barred againſt me? 
what repated vows do you betray, if the care 


of 
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of my happineſs no longer intereſts you 
Cannot the remembrance of a paſlion ſo 
dear to us both, of thoſe pure and exqui- 
ſite pleaſures it once beſtowed, rekindle 
in your boſom a ſpark of that fire which 
my ſeeming infidehty has extinguiſhed ? 
Ah! Madam! let love again ſpread a veil 
before your eyes, to hide from you my 
fault, and only permit you to ſee my re- 
pentance. 2” 


I was returning to Hertford, with all 
the haſte and impatience of a lover, eager 
to behold again the object of all. his wiſh- 
es, when on the road 1 happened to meet 
Monfort, Bennet, Anderſon, Lindſey, and 
ſeveral others, who had been my acquaint 
ance at the univerſity ; except Montfort, 
who was my particular friend, I had ſcarce | 
| ſeen any of them ſince 1 left the college: | 


they had ſtopped Abraham, who was a 


little before me, and when I came to the 
poſt-houſe, where they waited for me, 
they inſiſted on ſtopping mealſo. They 
were returning from hunting, aud were 
going to ſup with Montfort, whoſe mo- 
ther had a houſe in the neighbourhood. 
It was impoſſible to reſiſt their entreaties, 
or, to ſpeak with more propriety, their 
1mportunities : they obliged me to accept 

| - a3 | 
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zn invitation which promiſed little amuſe- 
ment to a man of my temper, and robbed 
me of the pleaſure of arriving ſoon enough 
that night at Hertford, to fee you even for 
3 moment. Theſe hours were ſtolen from 
love; I loft them with inexpreſſible regret, 
and made the facrifice-with an extreme re- 
pugnance, Montford's mother vas gone 


that very morning to London, whither ſhe 


was called by unforeſeen buſineſs : thus 
our ſupper became one of thoſe nojſy and li- 
bertine parties, from whence arder and 


politeneſs are baniſhed ; which ſometimes 


end in ridiculous wagers, and often, even 
in breaking to pieces every moveable in 
the way, and cutting each others throats 
admiſt the ruins. Diſguſt ſeized me dyr- 
ing the firſt courſe ; it increaſed every 
moment; The inſupportable mirth of my 
companions, in which I could nat ſhare ; 

the confuſed noiſe of their voices, all ſpeak- 
ing at the ſame time ; and the unbound- 
ed freedom of their converſation, made 
me curſe a thauſand times the hour in 
which I was fo unfortunate to meet them. 


The coolneſs I preſerved in the midſt of 


theſe madmen, added to_the diſtaſte they 
infpired me with. I perceived it; and will- 
ing to remove ſome part of the horror 1 
felt at en J fancied the only 


- 
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means would be to loſe, like the reſt, a 


Portion of my reaſon : I could not now 


reach Hertford early enough to ſee you; 
I reſolved therefore to do as others did, 
and endeavour to partake of their fooliſh 
and contemptible gaiety : my project ſuc- 
ceeded ; I drank freely, and began ſoon to 
find my old companions a little more ſup- 


Portable. The converſation turned on a 


variety of ſubjects, none of which were 
purſued very far; It fell at laſt on women, 
they talked with more vivacity than decen- 
Cy : Some praiſed them in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, others ſpoke of them with the moſt 
illiberal contempt. Lindſey, naturally 
tender and polite, defended them witt 
warmth : he brought the whole company 
over to his opinion, that the ſweetneſs of 
Hheing loved by one, infinitely ſurpaſſed 
the malignant pleaſure of ſlandering them 
all. We now vyed with each other in ex- 


tolling theſe charming beings, on whom 


heaven has beſtowed the power of render- 
ing us happy. One ſpoke of their beauty, 
the charms of which have ſuch an empire 
over our hearts; another extolled their 


wit, ſtill more enchanting, the fineneſs 


of their taſte, and the delicacy of their ſen- 
timents. Montford alone inſiſted that an 
uncultivated underſtanding, and ingenuous 


modeſty, 
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modeſty, infinitely exceeded that know- 
ledge and thoſe accompliſhments, on whieh 


women of condition value themfelves, and 
that the molt ſimple were the moſt ami- 


able : the point was warmly diſputed ; he 


perſiſted ; and to prove the truth of what 
he advanced, ſent orders to his ſiſter's 
governeſs to join the company, with her 
lovely charge. A man muſt have been 
as little capable of reflection as he then 
was, to think of expoſing a ſiſter to the 


impropriety of appearing in the midſt of 
ten or twelve young libertines, fluſhed 


with wine, and little in a condition to re- 


collect what they owed to her rank, her 


ſex, her blooming ſeaſon of life. Whilſt 
we waited in expectation of her entrance, 
'Montford informed us, that ſhe came on- 


ly the preceding day from the ſchool, in 
which ſhe had been educated ; he expreſ- 


kd the moſt lively friendſhip for her, and 


aſſured us no body could be more ſimple 


or more amiable. The young lady came, 
to confirm by her preſence, the praiſes 


her brother had laviſhed on her ingenuous 


ſimplicity : her air expreſſed her cha- 
racter ; ſoft, modeſt, unaffected: a noble 
form, graceful in all it's motions, com- 
penſated for the want of perfect ſymme- 


iry : ſhe had all thoſe charms which 


VI 2 accom- 
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accompany the firſt bloom of youth; and 
her features without being regularly beau- 
tiful, were altogether infinitely attract- 
tive. She placed herfelf by her brother, 
and in obedienee to his repeated com- 


which they all at once eagerly propoſed to 
her. Her preſence having reanimated 
their joy, it was happy for her that her 
extreme ſimplicity made her ignorant 


of the tranſports ſhe excited, and of the | 


expreflions in which they magnified her 
charms, Bennet took charge of the go- 


verneſs, and ſoon rendered her incapable | 


of attending to the care of her lovely 
pupil. Miſs Montford, weary of a kind 
of converſation to which ſhe was not ac- 
cuſtomed, infiſted on leave to retire : ſhe 
obtain'd it, though with difficulty; and 


quitted us with much greater pleaſure 


than ſhe had felt at coming amongſt us. 


Some moments after, diſtracted with noiſe, 


and fainting with exceſſive heat, I roſe 
up to go into the air, of which I had 
never more occaſion : I walked through 


the hall, and found myſelf in a paſſage, 
in which there was no light: I obſerved 


one at ſome diſtance, and directing my 


ſteps that way, traverſed a long gallery 


of pictures at the end of which, I came 
to 


mands, pledged his friends in thoſe healths | 
t 
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to a large cloſet, where I perceived a wo- 
man alone: I had not time to diſtinguiſh. 
who: ſhe was; riſing up haſtily, ſhe threw 
down a little table, on which ſtood a can- 
dle which went out in the fall. By the 
ſound of her voice, and her queſtions, 1 
knew it to be Miſs Montford : I told her 
who I was, and begged the favour of 
her to direct me to the garden, where I 
was going to walk for the air: ſhe told me 
ſhe would ring immediately for a light ; 
but in the profound darkneſs we were in, 
it was impoſſible to find the ſtring of the 
bell, the apartment being almoſt as new 
to her as to myſelf. She ſtrove however 
to recollect where the chimney was placed, 
and we both took a great deal of pains to 
find it. My embaraſſment, and the ill 
ſucceſs of our ſearches, appeared ridicu- 
lous to her ;, ſhe laughed fo heartily at our 
diſtreſs, that her gaiety excited mine. The 
young lady was not much more herſelf 
than I was; ſhe called, but in vain; the 
ſervants were at too great a diſtance to 
hear us: as we walked at random, we 
ſtruek our heads againſt each other; Miſs 
Montford redoubled her laughter, ridicu- 
led my uneaſineſs, and by athouſand child- 
iſh pleaſantries, forced me to laugh alſo. 
Determined both of us however to put an 
. M 3 end 


only, as a 
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end to this ſcene, we agreed to give up all 


hopes of making ourſelves heard, and to 


endeavour to find a door into another gal. 


lery, which led to the garden. Mifs Mont- 


ford took me by the hand, and going from 
one chair to another, found the phce 


where ſhe was fitting when J entered the 


cloſet : ſhe told me the door was then di- 
realy oppoſite to us; ſhe advanced, and I 
followed her: unhappily ſhe had entang- 
led herſelf in the table ſhe had before 
thrown down; and fell with violence to 
the ground; her fall occafroned mine; 1 
was alarmed for her, but her repeated 


durſts of laughter, ſoon convinced me ſhe 


was not hurt. The exceſs of her mirth 


bad an extraordinary effect on me: it in- 


fpired me with a prefumption fatal to us 
both: the i toxication of my reaſon com- 


municated jrſelf to my heart: abandon- 
ed to my ſenfes, I forgot my love, my 
probity, the laws of honour which had a- 
ways been facred to me, the ſiſter of my 
friend : a woman whom F ovght 3 1 
reſpected, appeared to me at that inſtant, | 

* e dehvered up to my | 
wifhes, to that groſs paſſion which has it's 
force in inſtinct alone Hurried away 


by an impetuous emotion, ! had the 
eruciy- to take advantage ef the difor- | 
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order and ſimplicity of a young impru- 


dent, whoſe artleſs innocence alone occa- 
foned her error. | LS 5 


Scarce was this moment of madneſs 
paſſed, when reafon reſuming all it's rights, 
I ſaw my fault in it's full extent: the un- 
happy victim of my crime pierced the 


air with her cries; ſhe groaned, ſhe wept, 
and by her juſt anguiſh encreaſed mine, 
already too great for 


expreſſion. The 
moon juſt then began to riſe, and her 
dawning light enabled me to find the door, 
the ſearch of which had been attended 


with confeqteaces fo fatal: confuſed, a- 


ſhamed, in all the wildneſs of deſpair, I 
thought of nothing but flight: I went out 


of that cloſet which mſpired me with 


horror, and paſſing from the garden in- 
to the court, where my ſervants waited, 
I ſept haſtily into my chaiſe, and took 


the road to Hertford, pierced with the 


moſt poignaut ſorrow, which my reflexions 
rendered every moment more inſupport- 
able. = I 
How ſeverely was it renewed at the 
ſight of you ! With what goodneſs did your 
generous heart intereſt itſelf in my affliction ! 


What tender queſtions! How did they 


_ fat 
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ſtab my ſoul with remorſe! How did J ab- 
hor myſelf when I reflected I had betrayed 
you? The pleaſure, however, of ſeeing 
you, of being continually near you, of | 
thinking I was dear to you; the idea of 
my approaching happineſs; an invincible 
charm attached to your looks, to your 
- converſation, altogether alleviated my ſor- 


row. I was beginning to conſider my un- 3 
happy adventure as a weaknels, of which W * 
the remembrance might in time be loſt, | bi 
when its dreadful conſequences broughtii MM ® 
back to my memory with redoubled force, . 
and obliged me to ſubmit to the juſt pun- be 
iſhment of my imprudence Ah! wha WW ” 
a puniſhment! If you have loved me, if you | a 
have deigned to regret me, judge of my | | 
ſufferings by your own! Judge of my tor- | wh 
.tures in forcing myſelf from you! From mM 1 
you, whom I adored, whom I muſt always {| = 
adore, in whatever manner you may treat | Pl 
me!] You may poſſibly remember, madam, | L 
that a meſſenger enquired for me, the eve- | 

ning before 1 left Hertford : he brought 1 


me a letter; it was from Miſs Montford, 
and expreſſed in the follow ing terms. 


To 


0 


leflections I paſſed that night, the laſt of 
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To Lord OSSORY. 


The unhappy ſiſter of your friend, the 
wretched Fanny Montford, is loft, diſho- 
noured by the indiſeretion of her brother, 
by yours, my ford, and ſtil] more, by her 
own. She tells you this, without knowing 
what ſhe has to hope from this ſtep: ſhe 
has nothing to expect from you; you pro- 
miſed nothing: what right then can ſhe 
pretend? And yet, if you abandon her, 
have you nothing to reproach yourſelf 
with? I ardently entreat your anſwer : if 


it does not ſoften the horrors of my ſituati- 
on, I will not wait till my ſhame becomes 


publick : I have already reſolved on the 
only means by which I can eſcape infamy + 
J will bury with me this dreadful ſecret, 
and nobody ſhall ever reproach you with 
the misfertune or the death of 0 


Fanny Montford. 
Paint to yourſelf, madam, my conditi- 
on after reading this letter: think in what 
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my ſtay at Hertford. I formed a thouſand 
projects; my reaſon deſtroyed them, as 
faſt as they preſented themſelves to my 
imagination: I thought ſometimes of go- 
ing to Montford, of confeſſing my crime, 
and of giving up to his ſiſter half my eſ- 
tate; all, if ſhe required it. Alas! of 
what value was wealth if deprived of you ! 
But how could I have the confidence to 
propoſe to my friend a reparation, which, 
in a parrallel cafe, I would not myſelf have 
accepted? After having injured him, ought 
I to infult the miſery I had cauſed ? To 
riſk becoming the murderer of him, whoſe 
ſiſter I had diſhonoured, in violation of all 
the ſacred laws of hoſpitality and friend- 
ſhip ? The little innocent «too, madam, 
.who owed to me its. being, was I allowed 
to place it in the rank of thoſe born to 
-wretchedneſs, to deliver it up to baſeneſs 
and contempt ? Would it not bring into 
the world a right to accuſe me, to abhor MW 
the author of its exiſtence ? The conclution 
of the letter froze my veins with terror and | 
apprehenſton, In the midſt of agitations 
not to be defcribed, of regret which tore 
my inmoſt ſoul, wholly engroſſed by my 
love for you, wild with deſpair at loſing 
the object of all my tender hopes; I re- 


ſolved to liſten only to the voice of Donne, 
b an 
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and to give up the deareſt intereſts of my 


heart to the perſon whoſe ſituation de- 
manded this cruel ſacrifice. 


What ſtruggles had I with myſelf! How 


much did this painful effort coſt me! It 


was you whom I abandoned! It was yon 
whom I muſt renounce! I went to ſeek 
you, determined to repoſe my ſorrows in 
you faithful boſom, to confide to you my 


crime, and my deſigns ; to implore your 


advice, your tender commuleration ; but 
my purpoſe vaniſhed at your ſight. How 
was it poſſible I could make you ſuch a 
confeſſion ! I found myſelf unable to begin 
the ſhocking recital; I had not even cour- 
age to give you a letter I had wrote in the 
firſt tumult of my grief: I left you; I bid 
adieu to Hertford : and quitted you in the 
melancholy perſuaſion I ſhould never ſee 
you again. I left my letter with Abraham, 
whom I ordered to deliver to you when I 


was gone; and joining the meſſenger, who 


waited for me at the poſt-houſe, I took 
the road to Middleſex, and went directly 
to Lady Montford''s. | | 


The violence of thoſe different emotions 
with which I was agitated, and the efforts 


made to hide my forrow, threw me into 


a burn- 
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a burning fever; I was in a kind of deli- 
rium, and ſcarce knew even myſelf. As 
ſoon as I arrived, I enquired for Montford; 
as he was in town, they introduced me to 
his mother: after ſome moments of indif- 
ferent converſation, I mentioned her daugh- 
ter, and finding ſhe had no particular view 
for her, I demanded her in marriage, My 

offer was received with no leſs joy than 
ſurpriſe ; Lady Montford could not hope 
ſo advantageous a match for her daughter ; 


though of a family which might entitle her 


to a rank equal to what I offered to raiſe 
her to, yet her moderate fortune ſeemed 
to forbid ſuch a hope; her mother con- 
duQed me to her apartment, and intro- 
duced me as a lover who was ſoon to be- 
come her huſband. Miſe Montford's face 
was ſpread with bluſhes at ſeeing me; ſhe 
caſt down her eyes, and regarded me with 
a melancholy and timid countenance. As 
is cuſtomary on theſe occaſions, we were 
left together ; ſhame and remaſe threw 
me at her feet; gratitude made her fall at 
mine: neither of us poſſeſſed the power of 
voice; ſighs and tears were the only ex- 
preſſions of our hearts. I fixed a Day with 
Lady Montford for ſigning the marriage 
articles, and pretending preſſing and indil- 
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reached my houſe in an agony not to 
be conceived: I was. pierced to the foul 
with my own ſorrow, and yet more with 
that which J imagined you would feel. As 
| entered my cloſet, a drawing done by 
your hand ſtruck my fight; I could no 
bnger reſiſt the violent emotions of my 
heart : I gave myſelf up to rage, and ut- 
A' tered exclamations, which drew all my 
1] ſervants around me: a kind of frenzy de- 
prived me of my ſenſes : during a long 
_ I knew nothing that happened to 
I was inſenſible of my illneſs, and of 

5 Ee My ſpirits, enfeebled by the 
violence of my tranſports, and by the me- 
dicines which were given me, had reduced 
p me to the weakneſs of infancy. Montford 
never quitted me; what he had been told 
of my intentions in regard to his ſiſter, re- 
doubled his attachment, and rendered his 
at cares more tender, and more attentive : 
he applauded himſelf on the caprice which 
inclined him to make her appear at that 
ſupper; he fancied ſhe had then inſpired 
me with love, ard this belief filled him 
with tranſport : his diſcourſes on this ſub- 
jet, gave a new poignancy to my ſorrows. 
| | re- 
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I recovered at length, and married Mig 


Montford. What difficulty had I to re. 
ſtrain my tears at the foot of that altar, 
where it was ſuppoſed I had received from 
the hands of Heaven, the only companion 
who could make my life happy! After 
having thus torn me from her who only 


has that power, indulgent Heaven is wil- | 


ling to reſtore her to me: but ſhe is chan- 


ged ; ſhe is become haughty, inhuman, 


unrelenting ; ſhe will not pardon me. 


I left London for Derbyſhire, whither 1 


conducted a wife, young, ſoft, tender, 


grateful, perhaps amiable; but ſhe was 


not Lady Cateſby ; ſhe was not the dear 


object my heart had made choice of 
whom I muſt always love, but to whom! 
could now only dedicate ſighs, tears, and 
n fruitleſs and unprofitable regret. 


Lady Oſſory was delivered of a daugh- 
ter; the ſight of her gave me the firſt 
emotion of joy, which I had felt ſince! 
left you. Amiable little innocent! How 
often have I bathed her with my tears, 
whilſt I applauded myſelf on having at 


leaſt fulfilled my duty towards her. Ah! | 


what tenderneſs would ſhe not owe her 
9 father, 
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father, if ſhe knew at what a price he 
had given her a right to call him by that 
name 


I paſſed whole days in the woods to a- 
void Lady Offory ; I feared her preſence ; 
her amiable attention to pleaſe, was irk- 
ſome to me : I had all the regard for her 
which friendſhip demanded, but none of 
the tender ſolicitudes of love: I owed her 
both notwithſtanding ; but how could I 
give to her a heart you had already entire 
poſſeſſion of? Conſcious I onght to make 


1 amends by my generoſity for the coldneſs 
of my ſentiments, and ever ready to pro- 


cure for her pleaſures which I was incapa- 
ble of partaking, I gave her balls and en- 
tertainments, I loaded her with preſents ; 
ſhe diſpoſed as ſhe pleaſed of my fortune; 


it was all lavifhed on her, even to profu- 


fon : ſhe ſeemed fatisfied, and I believed 


ner happy ; time diſcovered to me ſhe was 
no more ſo than myſelf. 


Sometimes I had an inclination to write 
to you, to open my whole foul, and inform 


you of my reaſons for a ene, which 


muſt have 1 you ſo greatly. But 
it was my wife, the mother of my lovel 
infant, whoſe weakneſs I muſt have dil- 


N 2 __ cloſed 


42 * 
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cloſed. Ah! how could I confeſs to you, 


there had been a moment of my life in 
which I had forgot Iloved you? In which 
I bad failed in that probity, on which the 
eſteem you had honoured me with was 


founded! Lord Preſton, my friend from 


my infancy, was alone entruſted with the 


| tecret of my paſſion ſor you; he knew it 
even before yourſelf: to him I addreſſed 
myſelf to make enquiries about you. I 
heard from him that you continued at 
Hertford, where you were plunged in grief 
for the death of your brother —Ah! 
Pardon to a deſparing paſſion, the ſtrange 
contrariety of its withes! What would I 
not have given to have rendered you hap- 
Py, to have reſtored tranquillity to your 
"foul? and yet I felt a ſecret pleaſure in 
thinking you were at Hertford, that you 
were there alone, that you were afflicted ; 

that it was pollible I might have a right to 
ſome part of thoſe precious tears; that a- 


midſt the ſorrows due to the loſs of a be- 1 


loved brother, a ſigh might ſometimes eſ- 
cape towards a lover who adored you. 


Your rerurn to London gave me the moſt 


lively inquietudes : you received the duke 
of Suffolk's viſits z jealous, unjuſt, I trem- 


bled leſt he ſhould obtain a bleſſing to 
which 
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which it was no longer in my power to 
pretend, hs TO 


I received every week a circumſtantial 


detail of all your actions: the kind of in- 


direct correſpondence 1 ſeemed by this 
means to keep up with you, was the only 


pleaſure for which I had now the leaſt re- 


liſh, How did theſe details touch my 
heart! How did they augment my eſteem, 


and my attachment ! What woman at 


your age ever conducted herſelf with fo 


much prudence! Or ever blended fo en- 


gagingly the moſt auſtere wiſdom, with 
the moſt amiable vivacity, and exacteſt 
knowledge of the world! What other ever 
poſſeſſed in the ſame degree thoſe foft, 
thoſe gentle virtues, which give ſuch 
charms to ſocial life! That polite and in- 
dulgent condeſcenſion to others, which 


renders, that ſuperiority beloved in you, 


which you are yourſelf afraid to diſplay in 


| half its luſtre— Ah! Lady Cateſby! Is 


it to excite unmeaning admiration only 


that Heaven has ſhowered on you its moſt 


precious gifts? There has been a time in 
which you thought you had received them 
for no other purpoſe than to make me 
happy. e 


N 3 After 
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After a year's ſtay in Derbyſhire, Lady 
Olfory was attacked with an indiſpoſition 
which ſeemed to threaten a conſumption ; 
immediate aſſiſtance a little re-eſtabliſhed 
her health; but in the beginning of the 
winter ſhe fell again into a languor which 
made every one apprehenſive for her life, 
Her davger, her amiable reſignation, and 
engaging (ſweetneſs, during the courſe of 
ker diſtemper, affecting me infinitely, I 
became aſſiduous about her. When I re- 
flected on my conduct towards her, I was 
afraid I had given her cauſe to be unhap- 
Py ; I redoubled my cares and my attenti- 
on, to efface the impreſſion which my in- 
difference might poſhbly have made on her 
mind: I never left her chamber; I gave 
her all her medicines with my own hand. 
J felt in thoſe moments all the force of the 
bond which united us; I had not fulfilled 
its duties, and I reproached myſelf bitterly 
tor my neglect. 


Il ſupported her one day to gain a little 
gallery, in which ſhe had an inclination to 
attempt walking; her weakneſs forced her 
to be in a manner carried in my arms: af- 
ter going a few ſteps, ſhe turned back in- 
to the chamber, ſeated herſelf, me 
can- 
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leaning upon me, perceived that I preſſ- 
ed her gently to my boſom : ſhe ſeemed 
ſurpriſed, regarded me attentively, and ſee- 
ing in my eyes all the marks of the moſt 
affectionate and tender compaſhon, ſhe, 
took one of my hands, and bathing it with 
her tears, IJ am very unhappy ſaid ſhe, 
© to cauſe you ſo much uneaſineſs, but I 
© was deſtined to afflict you: the ſtate I 
* am in, would raiſe a flattering hope in 
da heart leſs generous than yours: my 
© death will break thoſe bonds which con- 
«ſtrain you: that chain under which you 
« have fo long groaned, and the weight of 
which you have been ſearce able to bear. 
A ſtrong attachment had prepoſleſſed 
your ſoul , I have no right to complain 
* of it; my gratitude is, and ought to be, 
the greater; but pardon, pardon my 
Lord, pardon theſe tears; it is the firſt. 
time I have dared to ſhed them before 
you: I have concealed my poignant ſor- 

«rows in my own breaſt : your goodneſs, 
the tender pity J ſee this moment in your 
* eyes, my approaching diſſolution, have 
drawn from me the confeſſion of a ſenti- 
ment which has not been in your power 
* to return. So much reſpect, ſo many 
benefits heaped on me, to make amends 
for that love which you have reſuſed me, 

; e whilſt 
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V hilſt they made me admire ſtill more the 


* huſband I adored, have, without ceaſing, 
* embittered the regret of not poſſeſſing 
the power to pleafe him. I wiſh * con- 
tinued fhe, © that the perſon whoſe idea 
has ſhut your heart againſt me, may pre- 


_ © ferve for you a tendernefs worthy of your 


* conftancy. I imagined I ought to hide 


from you my tender attachment, to ſpare 


« you the proofs of it; the dread of being 
importunate, forced me to ſtifle even 
© the ſtrong emotions of my gratitude ; | 
« fiffer them to break forth in theſe laſt 
moments. You have ſacrificed to the 
* honour of an unfortunate creature, a 
good which was dear to you: may it be 


© reſtored to you when fhe is no more! 


And may my ardent prayers draw down 
© upon you all the bleſſings of that hea- 
ven which hears me, which calls me 
hence, and where I hope ſoon to be em- 
ployed in watching over the happineſs of 
my generous benefactor; of him who 
© made fo godlike an effort, that he might 
* not abandon me to that ſhame, from 
< which death itfelf would not have ſe- 
«cured me. Love my daughter; love 
her, my Lord, and forget the miſeries 
her unhappy mother has brought up- 
on you. Lady Offory might have 
5 ſpoken 
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ſpoken for ever without fear of interrup- 
tion: every word ſhe pronounced was a 
dagger that ſtabbed me to the heart. I had 
neglected her, it was now too late to re- 
pair by a behavibur more tender, that 
long indifference of which ſhe had had 
but too much ſenſibility. Ah! Madam! 
how terrible is it to have done a wrong, 
and how ſeverely would the injured know 
themſelves revenged, if they could com- 
_ prehend the bitter effects of remorſe in a 
feeling and virtuous heart ! I ſent to Lon- 
don for Doctor Lewin, and Doctor Har- 
riſon; I called in all in whoſe ſkill it was 
poſſible ſhe could have the leaſt confidence. 
It is not to you, madam, that I am afraid 
to confeſs the ardent deſire I had of ſaving 
her : but neither her youth, nor the aſliſt- 
-ance of art, could recover her from a ſtate 
already deſperate : ſhe expired in my 
arms; and in ſpite of the aſſurances they 
gave me of the nature of her diſtemper, a 
diſtemper born with her, and which the 
_ delicacy of her conſtitution could not long 
have reſiſted, I regarded myſelf with ab- 
horrence as one of the cauſes of her death: 
I recollected inceſſantly what ſhe had ſaid 
to me; I could not conſole myſelf for not 
having had power enough over my ſoul, 
to diſlemble at leaſt, and conceal from 5 
ES" : tnat 
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that another poſſefſed my heart. But 


when one has loſt all hopes of being hap- 


py one's ſelf, is it poſſible to be always at- 
rentive to the happineſs of another ? 


As ſoon as this melancholy ſcene was a 
little effaced from my memory, Ireflected 
with tranſport that you were ſtill free: I 
flattered myſelf a pafſion once ſo tender, 
was not entirely extinguiſhed ; that you 
preſerved the remembrance of it; that 
my preſence, and the ſincere recital of my 
unhappy adventure, might yet be able to 
revive it. The knowledge of your charac- 
ter helped to deceive me: I will confeſs my 
crime, faid J, ſhe will hear me, ſhe will 
pity, will forgive me——How cruelly 
have you deſtroyed the ſweet illuſion 


As I quitted London only to fpare you 
the difpleaſure of meeting a woman bear- 
ing the name which you had condeſcended 
to make choice of, in determining to 
change your own, I returned thither three 
months after the death of Lady Offory. 
With what ardor did I approach the place 
mhabited by you! What a lively deſire 
kad I to fee you, to ſpeak to you, to hear 
the pleaſing ſound of that lov'd voice !— 


I arrived; I ran to ſeek you; as! * 
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by Lady Bellville's door, I obſerved ſome 
ſervants in your livery; 1 was told you 
were there: my impatience made me o- 
verlook the indiſcretion of the Rep L was 
taking: I went in; I faw you; you knew 
me again : what anger was on your coun- 
tenance, what diſdain in your eyes! You 
ſeized a pretence for putting an end to 


pour vilit; you retired; and I remained 


there; ummoveable, pierced with grief: 
and ſelf-· convicted that I merited thoſe 
marks of a contempt which I found it im- 
poſſible to ſupport. I called in vain at your 
door; I wrote to you in vain; my letters 
conſtantly refuſed, my efforts to ſee you 
rendered fruitleſs by your precautions; all 
my attempts unattended with ſucceſs, 
threw me into a deſpair of appeaſing your 
reſentment. I only obtained the compa- 
ſion of your woman, who had very little in- 
fluence over you. Caſtle-Cary did not 
dare to intereſt himſelf openly for me, 
through fear of diſpleaſing Lady Henrietta. 
At length, you filled up the meafure f 
your cruelty ; you left London, and it was 
not long before I followed you. Halifax 
came to purchaſe an eſtate here; I ac 
panied him; I wrote to you : with what 
haughtineſs did you receive this proof of 
my tenderneſs! You anſwered me w_ to 
> | eliver 
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deliver yourſelf from my importunities ; 


with a pride, an inflexibility, to which 
your heart 1s naturally a ſtranger, and in 
which I diſcovered nothing of the gentle, 
the amiable foul of Lady Cateſby. After 
leaving me three days in the moſt painful 
ſuſpence, 'twas to demand your letters you 
wrote to. me—Your letters! Ah! never 
_ aſk them of me——I can never conſent to 
reſtore them I fancied you ſoftened : 


the goodneſs, which intereſted you for my 


life, appeared to me a return of that ten- 
der inclination, which once attached you 
to me : I flattered myſelf that friendſhip 
at leaſt would plead in my favour : But 1 
was deceived ; you no longer loved me ; 
my preſence filled you with horror ; it de- 
prived you almoſt of life : the ſight of a 
lover once preferred, once tenderly be- 
loved, ſpread, over your cheeks the pale- 
neſs of death. Is it then true that I have 


loſt all hope of ſoftening your heart? Can 


nothing rekindle the tender flame ?—But 
you. have reaſon for this cruelty, madam ; 
I ought only to complain of myſelf, I 
ſhould be happy indeed, if I could com- 
plain of you—With what pleaſure ſhould 
I then have pardoned—Ah! Lady Cateſby! 
If you ever deign to think of a man whom 
you believe faithleſs and ungrateful, what 

| - advan- 
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advantages have you over him! You may 


hate, deſpiſe, him whom you overwhelm 


with affliction ; whilſt he cannot but eſ- 
teem, revere, adore her who renders him 


the moſt unhappy of mankind. 


Poor 14% Oſſory „ How her flory 
touches me! Can I rolls my tears to her 
deplorable deſtiny ? What ſtrength of 


mind ! To adore her huſband, yet conceal] . 
her love from him, on the noble principles 


of tender reſpect and gratitude ! Why 
did he not love her? Why did he = 
make her happy! She was worthy of his 
attachment. Why did he avoid her? 
Why afflict a heart ſo full of ſenſibility ? 
Had ſhe not a right to his tenderneſs ? 
What cruelty to deprive her of it? I am 
ſhocked at the inhumanity of his behavi- 
our, and cannot approve of that unſocial 


- chagrin, of which he made her the vic- 


tim. Unfortunate Miſs Montford ! She 
who baniſhed you the hear of your huſ- 
band, ardently wiſhes to recall you to lif-, 

to ſee you poſſeſſed of a heart which ovght 
to have been yours: She wars not dif- 
turb your happiness Alas dear 
Henrietta What a difference > have 
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wept, but 4 7 Oſſory has died I re- 


proach myſelf for having hated her: I was 
very unjuſt, very inhuman : it was her 
part to have deteſted me. I am ſenſibly 


affected at her death. Since he gives me | 
permiſſion, I will ſend you the packet. 


&now not yet what to think Ah ! that 
amiable Miſs Montford ! How melancholy 
has been her fate! She whom I thought ſo 


happy! 
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LETTER XXXVIL 


Saturday, Wincheſter: 


ro me, How could I have imagined ? 


What a ſtrange adventure! T hat clo- 
ſer That fatal darkneſs ——His daring: 
preſumption He calls it a misfortune 


I forgot my love, ſays he 


and their ſenſes may act independently of 


each other: they tell us ſo at leaſt, and 
by theſe pretended diſtinctions reſerve the 
liberty of being excited by love, ſeduced 


by Page, or hurried away by inſtinct. 


But obſerve, my dear, they will not ad- 


mit us to avail oui ſelves of the poor excuſe 


they ſo confidently plead in regard to 
themſelves: thoſe emotions, though di- 
vided in them, are united in us. This is 
certainly acknowledging a great ſuperiori- 
ty in our manner of thinking ; but at the 


ſame time reducing us to a terrible uncer- 
O 2 tainty, 


ORD Oger had reaſon to ſay, the 7 
ſpecies of h is offence was unknown 


Yes,- 
theſe men are extremely inclined to be for- 
getful: it is however poſlible their hearts 
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tainty as to the nature of thoſe ſenti- 


ments which lead them to ſeek our favour : 
how is it poſſible we can ever diſtinguiſh 


by which of thele impreſſions they are 


actuated, the effects being ſo ſimilar, and 
the cauſe ſo hidden? 
However, my dear Henrietta, this per- 
fi dioue, this ucgrateful, this treacherous 
lover, has only been inconſtant SCArce 
even that His head diſordered —— His 
reaſon diftrated——-Ah! what a diſtracti— 
on! How many tears has it coſt me! Is it 
poſſible I can forgive it? But why did 
Lord Offory leave me two years in igno— 
rance of this fatal fecret? He has given a 
reaſon What has he ſuffered! What 
probity, what generoſity in ſuch a ſacri— 
fice! He ſpeaks of his daughter: Amiable 
little Innocent! ſays he I am pleaſed 
to ſee this tenderneſs in his nature 
Poor babe ! I believe, my dear, I ſhal! 
love her too Ah! if he had told me 
this at Hertford, what tears would he 
have ſpared us both! I ſhould have put 
myſelf in his place: it would have been 
infinitely leſs painful to me to have yielded 
him up, than to ſee myſelf abandbned : I 
ſhould have found conſolation in the ſhare 
I ſhould then have had in the nobleneſs of 


| his behaviour: I ſhould have ag i 
him 
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him without doubt, but my ſorrows would 
have loſt much of their poignancy. I 
ſhould not have hated, have deſpiſed him : 
on the contrary, he would have preſerved 
all my eſteem. Friendſhip would have 


joined us in thoſe refined, thoſe tender 


bonds, fo dear to virtuous hearts. He 
would not have buried himſelf in the 
north of England to avoid me; we ſhould 


have continued to ſee each other: I ſhould 


have loved Lady Offory : what right ſhould- 
I then have had to complain? Why might 
not this amiable woman have been my 
companion, my friend ? She would per- 
haps have been till living. I ſhould not 
have had reaſon to reproach myſelf with 


having been the innocent cauſe of her af. _ 


flictions. But to what purpoſe, are all 


theſe ſuppoſitions, with which I tire you? 


Lady Oſſory is dead. Her Huſband has 
been culpable: is he yet ſo? This is the 


point which embarraſſes me. The reaſon 


of his concealing the ſecret is very trifling: 
on | But it was 
his wife——1 know not what to reſolve. 
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LETTER XXXVIL | 
Sunday, Wincheſter, 


SHALL leave this place on Tueſday 
for Hertford : Abraham is here; his 
lord has ſent him to enquire after me: 1 
believe, however, he is leſs anxious about 
my health, than my anſwer. The affeQ- 
ing death of Lady Offory damped the firſt 
tranſports of my joy; the ſoft impreſſion 
of pity is yet ſtrong ; but my heart ſpeaks, 
and will be heard in its turn. Is it poſſi- 
ble even you, my dear Henrietta, can con- 
ceive the happineſs I feel at this moment ? 
Lord Offory 1s not unworthy my tender- 
neſs; how ſweet is it to grant to his merit, 
what I feared I ſhould have yielded only to 
my prepoſſe ſſion in his favour ! He has not 
acted inconſiſtently with thoſe diſtinguiſhed 
qualities, which firſt gave him poſſeſſion of 
my ſoul : the lover who 1s ſoon to appear 
again in my preſence, is eſtimable, ſincere, 
generous— Ah! all is pardoned, all is for- 
got! I will not make him purchaſe by ſub- 
miſſion, by anxiety by ſuſpence, a * 
1 | he 


a” 
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I. ET TER XX ( | 
he ſo earneſtly entreats: an immediate re- 
conciliation ſhall be the reward of his con- |} 
fidence How happy is it that he has li 
thus opened all his heart to me! I will 1 
write to him inſtantly : why ſhould I defer 
a moment the pleaſure it is in my power to 


L | give him! The following is the copy of 
HK my letter. | 
3 ig - 

To Lord OSSORY. 

= 


1 You ſuppoſe me changed, my lord, but 
Is am ſtill the ſame. Senſible to your con- 
TT fidence, I think 1 ought to be no leſs fo to 

your friendſhip. I am going to Lord 
{ Ofmond's: if you come to Hertford, I i 
KK fhall receive Lord Offory with that lively 1 
=_ pleaſure which it is natural to feel at the  Jf 
ſight of a friend whom one has long ima- | 
gined loſt for ever. [i 


In inviting him to Hertford, in telling 
him I ſhall ſee him with pleaſure, have I ; 
not ſaid every thing? It is with difficulty 

I conceal the pleaſing emotions of my © {|| 
heart : my joy ſparkles in my eyes: every 18 
body ſays I am grown handſomer "_— 

1: | theſe 


6 LETTER XXXVII. 
theſe two days. O, my dear friend, how 
I wiſh to fee you! . 

Bur I have many farewels to take ; ma- 
ny parting tears to ſhed, Poor Sir Harry! 
He really deſerves pity : I have opened 
1ny heart to him; he knows my attach- 
ment : I thought I owed ſomething to the 
violent paſſion he has for me: this confi- 
dence, convincing him of my eſteem, has 
calmed his forrow a little. He will be my 
friend, he ſays, the knowledge of my hap- 
pineſs ſhall conſole him His behaviour 
affects me. Adieu! my dear Henrietta! 
I expect your congratulations to meet me 
at Hertford : I ſhall be there on Thurſday, 
perhaps on Wedneſday : you may imagine 
Jam very impatient to get thither, _ 


L E r. 


 La6gh- 
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Lord Os soR v to Lady HenRIETTA. 


5 Monday, Hertford. 
OU write, lovely Henrietta, to Lady 
X Cateſby: your hand, your arms, 
were known, but to whom were they to 
give your letter ? Is there ſuch a perſon in 
the world as Lady Cateſby ? if there is, it 
is not however at Hertford you muſt ſeek 
her. If, inſtead of that friend ſo deſerved- 
ly dear to you, your heart will admit a 
new object of its eſteem, Lady Offory is 
ready to anſwer your tender congratulati- 
ons: ſhe has opened your letter with a 
freedom which will perhaps ſurpriſe you; 

but what rights has not this charming 
woman, this Juliet ?!——Se is mine, for 
ever mine: no longer Lady Cateſby, ſhe 
is my wife, my friend, my miſtreſs ; the 
good genius who has reſtored ro me all 
thoſe bleſſings, of which I have been fol ong 
deprived. Permit me, madam, to thank 
you for the generous warmth, with which 
N you 
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you have always interceded with your 
lovely friend for my pardon : ſhe has con- 
deſcended to grant it, and has ſhewn in 
this act of goodnels, all the nobleneſs of 
ſentiment of which yon know her ca- 
pable. Yeſterday was the day for ever 
happy | : 


Lady OSSORY. 


This impertinent creature ! He will 
leave me nothing to ſay to you, O, my 
dear Henrietta! They were all united a- 
gainſt me: I was only invited hither to be 
drawn into a ſnare : my couſin managed 
the conſpiracy ; they did not give me time 
to breathe. A repenting lover at my feet, 
relations fo dear to me, ſoliciting for him, 
a tender heart, the miniſter preſent—— 
Upon my word they married me ſo haſtily, 
I do not belive the marriage is valid. 
Lady Oſmond is ſo urgent ſo very ab- 
ſolute a 


Lady OS M ON D. 


I come juſt in time to vindicate myſelf, 
a Snare, a Conſpiracy, a Marriage which 
| = 18 


LET TER XXXIS.., 16 
is not valid? What would you think of 
me, my dear Henrietta, if you were leſs 


acquainted with my ſentiments in regard 
to our fair friend? Yes, my dear, I have 
married her to the moſt amiable nobleman 
in England. The marriage is valid I aſ- 
ſure you ; none of the parties concerned 
have the leaſt defire to break. it. Juliet 


has certainly great reaſon to complain of 


me : her happineſs has always been one 
of my moſt ardent wiſhes : I believe it 


now perfect, and I expect your compli- 


ments on this occaſion. 
Lady O 8 8 OR I 


You are expected here with impatience 
-—No feafts, no balls, without my dear 
Henrietta; I ſhould have ſaid, no happi- 
neſs, if the perſon. whoſe eyes follow my 
pen, was not already a little jealous of my 
tender friendſhip. „ 


THE END. 
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